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Tue history of Virginia must ever remain to the Ameri- 
can a topic of deep and abiding interest. From the time 
the Genoese navigator first launched his vessel on the 
broad deep, in search of an unknown world, up to the 
present period, the history of this oldest of American colo- 
nies is one continued series of adventure and enterprise. 
To the lover of democratic institutions, the study of this 
history must be peculiarly interesting and delightful. This 
colony was the cradle of liberty in the new world. Mas- 
sachusetts, one of her sisters, had much of the like spirit ; 
but here were orators nursed, who spoke, and acted, and 
felt like freemen, through all the storms and trials of a time 
“which tried men’s souls.” 

Such an interesting theme deserved the work of a histg- 
rian during the first ages of our existence as a colony, but 
no such historian was found. Then a simple chronicler of 
events would have been an important personage,’ though 
he lacked fancy, intellect, and nearly all the requisites of 
a good writer and able historian, save that of telling the 
truth without ornament or embellishment. If no other 
purpose had been effected, such an one would have ren- 
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dered essential service in rescuing from oblivion events 
which have to some degree given a tone and character to 
our present institutions. As it is, we are in a great mea- 
sure ignorant of the processes we have gone through in 
the establishment of our government; certainly uninformed 
as to the original character of the influences we lived under. 

A few sons of Virginia have lately exhibited some spirit 
of inquiry on this important subject,* and are even now 
making efforts to reclaim a part of our history, ere it be 
consigned to eternal death. Mr. Howison, we believe, is 
one of these few. He certainly has manifested a great 
deal of interest in pursuing this object, and his efforts have 
met with a good degree of success, in making a fair, and, 
as far as practicable, a connected history of facts. The 
book, though the author makes no pretensions to superior 
learning, being a modest and retiring young lawyer, de- 
serves at our hands a candid and fair investigation of its 
merits and its defects. It has already gained commenda- 
tion from many who are known as correct critics, and will 
no doubt call out others who entertain as high, if not 
higher, opinions of its excellence. For ourself, we frankly 
confess that we have been charmed with it. 

We have already remarked the interest and importance 
of the history of Virginia. Its beauty is not inferior to its 
usefulness. Romance is hid in the classic stream which 
dances at the foot of Richmond, and the loveliness which 
attracted the gaze of the first landers on these shores, still 
lingers near us. While we bear witness to the truth that 
much which is old and venerable has perished, we feel and 
know that the recollections of our now enlightened and 
happy State are not left without an encouragement to 
hope that future generations will look upon Virginia as 
the place where first the proud European threw off the 
shackles of tyranny. The church which overlooks the 
James is a place where such fond thoughts may be called 
up. There Patrick Henry depicted in glowing strains the 
wrongs of our country, and there met that body which 
first dared to act for itself. That American must be dead 
to every sense of virtue and patriotism, who can read with 
calmness of events so thrilling, and travel among such 
heaven-touched scenery, without having his every feeling 
aroused. The struggles of the colonists for life, while yet 

* The Historical Society of Virginia has been revived within a few years past. 
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their existence appeared to be ephemeral, cannot fail to 
awaken every sympathy. 

The pathway to this continent had been traced by Co- 
lumbus in 1492. A tribute of honor is due to the man who 
found a home for thousands, and was the means in the 
hand of Providence of providing for the millions of the 
human race. The old world was overstocked. It had 
nearly become a scene of war for elbow-room. The evil 
might have remedied itself, by the destruction of thousands 
of lives, but the Almighty provided a remedy less fatal and 
more curative. A new world was discovered. 

“The will of Jove was accomplishing,” * during the long 
period that elapsed between the discovery of the American 
continent by Columbus and its final settlement by Euro- 
peans, and a second Homer might have had mightier and 
more important issues to immortalize than befel the quar- 
rel of the two sons of Greece before the walls of Troy. 

The permission of a century to pass between the dis- 
covery of the continent by Columbus and its settlement by 
the Europeans, is but another sad evidence of the fearful 
state of affairs in the old world. The minds of men were 
so agitated by these, that but little attention could be paid 
to the peopling of a world laden with treasures and sup- 
plied by the bountiful hand of Providence with everything 
that could delight or minister to the pleasure and comfort 
of man. The Spaniards were the first to take measures 
to carry into operation the intentions of the wise naviga- 
tor. More bountiful to the originator of the scheme of ex- 
ploration, they had a better right to take advantage of his 
success. They settled the southern portion of the conti- 
nent. The English were guided to a more northern shore. 
Throughout this period we see the guiding hand of the 
Almighty. The Spaniard of ardent temperament preferred 
a southern clime, while the northern was better adapted 
to the cool and calculating Englishman. 

England having, in the person of Cabot, possessed her- 
self of a title, became indifferent as to its perfection by 
occupancy. It was feared no settlement would be made. 
Eighty years rolled away without an effort to renew her 
labors on this extensive field. At length the apathy that 
fettered her proud spirit was broken. Her cares at home 
were in a measure quelled. The hand that had slain so 

* Homer’s Illiad, book 1, line 1. 
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many dear and loving wives had been rendered powerless 
by death, and the reeking swords of the bloody Mary had 
ceased to welter in the blood of helpless Christians. A 
new era was just dawning on the world. The virgin 
queen was seated on the throne of England. Bold, enter- 
prising, and resolute, what she determined to do was done 
at all hazards and at all risks. Her fame, reputation, 
honor, and, what she valued most of all, her power, were 
risked in the accomplishment of any object on which she 
had set her heart. She had rejected Philip’s hand, and 
her envy was awakened when she heard of Spain’s success 
in the new world. She did not wish to be thought inferior 
in enterprise to that nation whose sovereign she had re- 
fused, and whose “invincible armada” she had routed. 
Everything conspired to render Elizabeth zealous for the 
peopling of America. We are not surprised, therefore, to 
find her so willing to secend the efforts of her subjects in 
this enterprise. 

The patent to Gilbert, our author assures us, was as 
ample in its liberality to him (Gilbert) “as he could desire, 
and as little favorable to the interest of the colonies as the 
enemies of England could wish.” But Gilbert was not 
destined to reap its advantages. He was drowned on his 
return home, after meeting with more than ordinary suc- 
cess. With him, the hopes of settling had well nigh per- 
ished; and if Raleigh had not stepped forward at this 
crisis, it might have been left to a future age to gather the 
laurels which he wore. 

In Raleigh was found a fit agent for the execution of 
the queen’s purposes. His spirit was suited to the con- 
duct of such an enterprise, and it seemed tokened to the 
world, by the independence of the: man who was the prin- 
cipal actor in the settlement of Virginia, that only freedom 
should breathe on her soil; and since, that soil has been 
blessed with many advocates of that “dearest gift of hea- 
ven to guilty man.” It appeared impossible that any of 
the mother country should take root and flourish in this. 
A free hand was now, after a long period, appointed to 
direct our destinies, and we lived! 

It were needless to follow the adventurers through the 
numerous trials they endured and surmounted. Sutlice it 
to say, that Smith was the guardian who was appointed 
to rear and train up this western child. At first he had 
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many difficulties to encounter. His own friends proved 
traitors to him. After a long time, he was placed at the 
head of the colony. The colonists looked to him for pro- 
tection, and regarded him more as a divine than a human 
being. His courage proved of invaluable service to them. 
It procured them food and raiment. Powhatan could never 
refuse him anything he asked,—there was a something 
about him which commanded, and no one could refuse to 
obey. An instance of his courage is given by Mr. How- 
ison, in the following language : 


“He visited Pamunky, the seat of Opecancanough, who was the 
first of the native chiefs in active and treacherous hostility to the 
English. With sixteen men, Smith encountered the chief, sur- 
rounded by nearly seven hundred braves, and he terrified them by 
an act of heroism which they long remembered. Seizing Opecan- 
canough in the midst of his army, he wound his hand in the long 
lock of hair that graced his head, and, turning a pistol against his 
breast, led him forth in sight of all his followers. Trembling with 
fear at this determined conduct, they threw down their arms, and 
after a speech from the president, (Smith,) in which he threatened 
that ‘if they did not load his boat with corn, he would load her 


with their carcases,’ they professed their good will, and complied 
with every demand.” 


The succeeding history is of greater interest, but we 
have not time to dwell on it. Our attention will now be 
directed to the book before us. 

The work has faults, and these faults will be magnified 
or lessened as the critic happens to be more or less censo- 
rious. As we do not pretend to any superior skill in find- 
ing fault, we will only remark those which we think must 
meet the eye of every candid and fair critic. 

The first fault we notice is, that the author is too fond 
of using very fine language. This is seen in the first para- 
graph of his work, where a grand parade of high flown 
sentences is made. The thought expressed is in itself 
grand, but a little less tawdry drapery would be better. 
Upon this point, we wish to be distinctly understood. We 
do not find fault with the general style of the writer. It 
is only upon occasions that he deems it fit to take such 
flights, and unfortunately, in the selection of these oppor- 
tunities, he is often mistaken as to their proper place. To 
us this fault is more agreeable than the opposite extreme. 
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We envy not the man who can complain of the smooth 
and flowing phrase. It falls on our ears sweetly and 

leasantly, and often entices us to read when our interest 
in the narration has ceased. Indeed, that interest cannot 
waver, when we have such a pleasant companion to show 
us the beauties of the garden he is harvesting. Whatever 
is entertaining and agreeable, if consistent with fact and 
truth, and does not break the thread of history, should 
have a place in a book of events, and that person has buta 

oor idea of the duty of a historian who imagines it to be 

is business only to print dry facts. If such were the 
case, a correct chronology would be the best of histories, 
and the merest drudge could be a historian. 

Mr. H.’s language is generally smooth and graceful, nor 
does it lack vigor; and these virtues have caused him to 
be guilty of the fault we have mentioned. 

As a necessary consequence of the love of fine speak- 
ing, the author uses too many words to express his mean- 
ing, which in many instances, instead of explaining, 
hinders one from understanding exactly what he means. 
The same fault is naturally extended in using the charac- 
ter of a person instead of mentioning his name, thus 
calling for an exertion of the memory useless an 
wearisome. 

An instance of these faults: 


‘At length they reached the mouth of a magnificent river, that 
tempted them too strongly to be resisted. This was the ‘Pow- 
hatan’ of the Indians; and no true lover of Virginia can cease to 
deplore the change which robbed this graceful stream of a tile 
pregnant with all the associations of Indian valor, and on the de- 
parted glory of their empire, and bestowed a name that can only 
recall a royal pedant and a timid despot.” 


It would hardly seem necessary that for the mere pur- 
ose of saying the name of a river was changed from 
a rg to James, such an array of fine words should be 
mustered into service. But the author has thought proper 
to do so, and packs upon one mind allusion after allusion. 
A second fault we notice is, that the author makes too 
long digressions from his subject ; and in maintaing theo- 
ries of his own, exhausts the patience of some readers 
and inflames the mind of others, thus doing an injury to 
his history which might have been avoided. It is actually 
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necessary that a historian should express opinions upon 
the subject of his book. He must trace the connection of 
events, point them out to his reader, and in this way pre- 
pare him to understand what weight is to be attached to 
each transaction. This can be done, we apprehend, with- 
out entering into a discussion as to the character of the 

erson the author is speaking of, when that character had 
Dut little influence on the destiny of the country of whose 
history he is treating ; and even when that character has 
a great deal to do with the events he narrates, he should 
leave it to be developed by the facts narrated, and not sum 
it up in ten or twelve pages of his work. 

On pages 70 and 71 the author gives us the character of 
James the First. As this is an instance, not only of the 
present, but of the former faults we have noticed, and is 
moreover in some of its parts an excellent piece of com- 
position, the reader will pardon us for quoting the entire 
passage : 


“ The last and most powerful of a renowned dynasty had ceased 
to reign. Elizabeth had sunk beneath the struggles of a spirit 
wasted by its own intense energy, and crushed by the death of a 


favorite whom her own hand had consigned to the scaffold. To 
the vacant throne of England succeeded a prince whose brow had 
already borne a crown, and who united in his person the heredi- 
tary honors of two royal families. But the world needed no pro- 
tracted experience to show that the hand of a Tudor no longer 
grasped the sceptre. James Stuart had been educated in Scotland ; 
and perhaps, had not his fortunes called him to a more ample field 
of action, he might have descended to his grave with a character 
at least respectable for moderation, if not renowned for wisdom. 
His advancement to a post which required all the power of self- 
sustained courage, and all the sagacity of well-balanced intellect, 
served only to present his defects in bold relief. Vain of his tal- 
ents, and inflated with the flattery of the designing, he sought to 
display his useless learning in works of the pen, which are known 
only to be ridiculed. He believed himself master of kingcraft and 
political science, yet was he so ignorant of the laws of nations as 
to excite the surprise of the Spanish Court, and the scorn of his 
own advisers. His domestic virtues had no strength more enduring 
than that which they derived from silly fondness and selfish de- 
sign; nor will the world easily ascribe generous affections to a 
heart which refused to oppose more than a feeble remonstrance to 
the injustice which finally took away the life of his beautiful 
mother. His timid soul shrank from contests and enterprises, to 
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which his love of dominion would have urged him. Born and 
reared in a land where the claims of prelacy had been rejected, hy 
had repeatedly promised that he would protect and sustain the 
church institutions of his native clime, yet the atmosphere of Ep. 
gland wrought in him an instantaneous change. He gave {i 
sway to the strong love he had always felt for Episcopal govern. 
ment; and he has not been suspected without cause of a bias to 
Popery too controlling to be subdued, yet too dangerous to be openly 
indulged. Even upon the discovery of the plot by which the mos 
conscientious of the Popish party intended to discharge what they 
believed to be a solemn duty to God and the church, the religious 
prepossessions of James could not be concealed. The mortal fear 
of being blown up with gun powder might indeed require the tor- 
ture and execution of Guy Fawkes; but the king, in his speech to 
parliament, spake with great moderation of Roman Catholics in 
general, and denounced in plain terms the ‘hateful uncharitable- 
ness of the puritans.’ In his principles of government, this mo- 
narch was among the most imperious and uncompromising that 
ever filled the English throne. Conducted by a singular course 
of events from a place comparatively humble, to one of paramount 
dignity, he believed himself to be the special favorite of heaven, 
and would willingly have retained the enormous prerogative be- 
queathed to him by his predecessors, as a sacred inheritance 
beyond the control of secular hands. But it was fortunate that his 
timid spirit was not equal to the task assigned to it by his regal 
principles; and his parliaments met his demands for power, for 
money, and for submission, with resolute acts and with resistance, 
which gathered strength during every year of his feeble dominion.” 


The excellencies of the book are far greater than its de- 
fects. The style is perspicuous, and in many instances 
strong and vigorous. The reflections interspersed at vari- 
ous periods met our decided approbation, though there are 
some we do not coincide with. : 

We have heard it objected, that this is a history of the 
sovereigns who reigned at the time of the settlement oi 
the colonies and afterwards, and not of the people. This 
objection is without force, for it would be impossible to 
collect the “ disjuta membra” of the colonies; and the only 
conceivable method to meet this difficulty will be to sum 
up the progress of the people at the end of the work. 

Upon the whole, we believe this to be the best history 
of Virginia yet written, and if the author should bestow 
as much care on the composition of his second volume as 
he has on this, his history will live. The second volume 
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will contain much more interesting matter. He will have 
to be more careful to steer clear of the shoals of political 
prejudice and religious enthusiasm. He will, too, have 
occasion to recite the lives of Washington and Hen- 
ry, and this should nerve him to the task. The won- 
der-working heroes of the Revolution will rise up in 
review before him, and it will need all his zeal and energy 
to give a life-like picture of events so important and so 
noble as transpired in our glorious struggle for inde- 
pendence. 


Notr.—Since this review was written, Mr. Howison’s second volume has 
appeared, and it fully sustains the high character he gained by his first as an 
accurate historian and vigorous and clear writer. 


Art. XXXIII.—THE TRUE POET. 
BY MRS. C. A. CHAMBERLAIN. 


HE sings, yet thinketh not of art, 
Or fame, that bubble on life’s sea; 
He feels he is a noble part 
Of heaven’s high harmony. 


Teach thou the rose a lovelier blush, 
Its precious perfume seek to bind— 

A heavenlier strain learn to the thrush, 
Its tone give to the wind. 


Make ocean waves feel thy control, 
The rill more brightly glance along— 
Then teach the poet how his soul 
May utterance find in song! 


He sings—if in the majesty 
Of his own spirit’s loveliness, 

He sings to what the world should be, 
Yet is not—still him bless. 


Oft the true poet’s lay doth sleep, 
While plaudits of an idle rhyme 

Do make the listening angels weep 
And turn from things of time. 
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Yet shall that lay’s triumphant power 
Be felt, when lighter tones are fied, 

And rays of diamond beauty shower 
O’er hearts no longer dead. 


Then let the poet soar and sing 

E’en from his own celestial height ;— 
If pales to us his gleaming wing, 

With us doth dwell the night. 


We loose him, but where lovelier skies 
Their blest effulgence round him pour— 
Lost to our dazzled, shrinking eyes, 
E’en at heaven’s golden door. 


Art. XXXIV.—A FEW LINKS IN THE CHAIN. 
NO. VI. 
BY J. MILTON SANDERS. 


Tue muscles generate the electric or nervous fluid. The 
interior of the muscles are constantly undergoing chemical 
change, or the metamorphosis of their tissues, which, by 
the well known laws of combination and decomposition, 
generate electricity. These currents of electricity set from 
the interior—which answers to the positive plate of the 
galvanic battery—to the exterior—which resembles the 
negative plate. The electrical fluid is conveyed from these 
exterior surfaces to the brain, which may be termed the 
great reservoir of the fluid, and being, with the nerves, 
the poorest conductor, retains it till, by an effort of the 
will, it propels it through the nerves to the muscles, whose 
contraction isrequired. The electrical organs of the Gym- 
notus, or Torpedo, and the animal muscles, are both under 
the power of the will or brain, but only so long as they 
are connected to the latter by the nervous substance. Ii 
the spinal marrow is excited, the muscle which is con- 
nected with that portion of the chord will contract ; and so, 
also, if the electrical lobe in the brain of the electrical fish 
be excited, a discharge of its battery will instantly take 
place, despite the action of the will, as was the case with 
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the contraction of the muscle above mentioned. Or, if an 
electrical current be passed along the nerves connected 
with a particular muscle, the latter will contract. Pre- 
cisely an alike effect will ensue, if a current of electricity 
be passed from the brain of the electric fish to its battery ; 
that is, without the aid of volition, or despite it, the bat- 
tery will discharge itself with its usual attendant phe- 
nomena. Thus, if we sever the nerves of a particular 
muscle, or of those leading from the brain of the Gymnotus 
to its electric battery, we paralyse the influence of the will 
over both, but do not by any means injure the peculiar 
power of either. The nervous fluid, we perceive, by an 
act of the will, causes contraction of a muscle, or a dis- 
charge of the electric battery of the Gymnotus. A like 
effect is caused by substituting an electrical current for that 
of the nervous fluid—that is, the muscle will contract, or 
the battery discharge itself, thus establishing the identity 
of the nervous and electric fluids in the most conclusive 
manner. 

The whole of the integumentary surface secretes an acid 
humor, while the alimentary canal throughout its whole 
length,* and the mucous and synorical membranes, secrete 
an alkaline fluid. These fluids possess, therefore, every 
condition for generating a large quantity of the electric or 
nervous fluid, which also supplies that continually wasted 
by muscular exertion, etc. That the above membranous 
fluids do possess the positive and negative electricities 
natural to their antagonistic properties, may be easily 
proven by forming a wire-connection between them, when 
the magnetic needle will be deflected, often as far as thirty 
degrees, and, by the direction of the deflection, will indi- 
cate the direction of the current, and that while the mu- 
cous or alkaline membrane is negative, the cutaneous or 
acid is positive. By means of these two different electric 
conditions of the system, and the supply furnished through 
the metamorphosis of the tissues, we have an adequate 
quantity for every purpose necessary to the healthy action 
of the system. 

That the electric fluid is a necessary auxiliary to the 
vital, may be now considered no longer a matter of doubt. 
We are all aware, that if the nerves which connect a par- 
ticular organ with the brain be severed, the organ will cease 

* Of course not including the stomach. 
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in a great measure, or altogether, to perform its functions: 
but that a current of electricity passed along the nerves 
supplies fully the nervous fluid, and the organ continues jts 
natural office. When, through enervation of the brain o; 
nerves, they cease to supply an adequate quantity of the 
vital stimulus, a current of electricity is found to be a 
powerful auxiliary ;—for instance, when a limb is affected 
with paralysis or palsy, a current from our Quantity Mag. 
neto-electrical Machine appears to supply every requisite, 
and invariably sensibility is speedily restored to the para- 
lyzed limb. When any organ loses its normal condition, 
and ceases to secrete the usual quantity or quality of its 
peculiar fluid, a healthful condition is soon restored by sup- 
plying the nerves leading to that organ with a quantity of 
the electric fluid; while, by thus doing, the nerves them- 
selves appear to regain their maximum conducting power. 
As a further example, should the stomach digest its food 
with languor, by passing an electric current through the 
proper nerves, this organ soon regains its tone, and diges- 
tion proceeds with renewed vigor. Or, when the muscu- 
lar apparatus of the lungs perform their duty feebly, and 
the patient breathes with extreme difficulty, by aid of the 
guantity-fluid from our new machine, great foree and vigor 
is soon imparted to them. Therefore the electric current 
acts as an efficient auxiliary to the vital one, increasing its 
power, and thus removing the morbid and establishing the 
natural secretions. This we would naturally suspect, 
when we learn by direct experiment that the electric is ca- 
pable of supplying the place of the nervous force; or that 
when we have an insufficiency of the latter, that it proves 
of direct benefit in a ratio to its quantity, provided we 
have enough intensity to propel it through the system. 

A late writer upon the great benefit accruing from the 
use of electricity as a remedial agent, states that “the 
smaller the external wire is, the stronger is the electricity, 
and consequently the more value is the machine” he 
manufactures and recommends. This statement originated 
in a misapprehension of the laws of electrical induction. 
It is true that we feel the electric discharges more poig- 
nantly, and that they come from the small-wire machine 
with greater pungency; but this only proceeds from the 
great intensity of the fluid, while, as stated above, the 
curative effects are in a direct ratio to the quantity. Now 
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it is necessary that a certain intensity should also be ob- 
tained, or we will not be enabled to propel the current 
through the body—which is a poor conductor of electricity, 
—but when we shall have attained that object, we require 
no more intensity, but must devote our attention to quan- 
tity alone. By rigid experiment we have attained the 
minimum of intensity with the maximum of quantity, and 
this is the reason why this Magneto-electric Machine of ours 
has been preferred by every person, without one exception, 
who understands the laws of dynamic induction. 

Before electricity can be applied as a remedial agent, it 
isnecessary that it should be identified with the nervous 
fluid—that they should be proven, by the most rigid system 
of inductive experiments, to be the same force. The fol- 
lowing facts will prove this conclusively ; and having thus 
overcome the great objection, the deductions drawn will 
be evident to any person. We all admit that the shocks of 
the electric fishes proceed from their nervous fluid, and that 
analogous shocks are derived from the electric machine. 
Thus far the shock upon the muscular system of the two 
fluids is identical. If a current of electricity be passed 
around a piece of soft iron, this iron will become a strong 
magnet during the passage of the current. The nervous 
fluid of the electric fish produces in soft iron precisely 
analogous properties. Both fluids—the electric and the 
nervous—produce a spark; and in fact every property of 
the two fluids directly proves their identity. But it may be 
advanced in opposition, that it may not be the nervous 
uid of the fish which produces these electric phenomena, 
but that it possesses, exclusive of its nervous fluid, an elec- 
tric one. We all know that a vigorous exercise of the 
nervous force causes a corresponding exhaustion, and this 
is equally true with the fish: a few discharges of its bat- 
tery is attended with the same exhaustion as marks that 
of the nervous force. And finally, no well-authenticated 
experiment has yet been made which disproves the asser- 
tion of the identity of the nervous and electric fluids, nor, 
in our opinion, will there ever be. This fact being proven 
—and there are hundreds of experiments which might be 
adduced as conclusive as the above—we at once perceive 
the vast importance of the application of electricity to the 
cure of disease. It was this importance which first drew 
our attention to it; and so mysterious have the results of 
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many of our experiments been—so wondrous and happy 
in. their termination—that we feel ourself called upon ti 
speak boldly upon the subject, nor to fear the ridicule 
which the superficial and unthinking may attach to that 
which they have not investigated. 

The fact that the nervous and the electric fluids are the 
same principle, at once suggests thoughts of the most 
startling nature respecting this mysterious fluid. That we 
hold the principle of life in our hand, subject to our con- 
trol—that at any moment we can develop quantities of it 
suflicient for any purpose—that the laws of this potent 
principle are familiar to us, and, although as powerful as 
the lever of the universe, which doubtless it is, that stil! 
we harness it and guide it at our will—is one of the proud- 
est thoughts that the mind can entertain. While the 
knowledge that this same potent fluid can be applied di- 
rectly to the human system, exerting its wondrous effects 
in aiding the tide of life in its ebbs and flows—in impart- 
ing vitality itself to the enfeebled organs, and in restoring, 
therefore, health to the diseased secretions—this knowledge 
should fill the mind with pride at its own great achieve- 
ment, and thankfulness to that Source from whence is de- 
rived the spirit which so far transcends the principle under 
consideration. 

It was solely for the vast benefits which would accrue to 
the diseased, that we undertook the task of investigating 
the rather difficult subject of the secondary currents—or 
that of ascertaining the precise thickness and length of 
wire necessary to obtain the minimum of intensity with the 
maximum of quantity. After considerable trouble, and 
more expense, we have succeeded, and the public is wel- 
come to our labor, feeling, as we certainly will, that our 
reward is the consciousness of having been the humble 
instrument of alleviating the sufferings of the afflicted. 

It is our certain belief that this Quantity Magneto-electric 
Machine may be used with the most prompt advantage in 
all diseases which afflict the human family ; for its action 
being as an auxiliary to vitality itself, it may be applied 
indiscriminately for any disease, with an assurance that its 
effects will speedily be experienced in the convalescence 
of the patient. We have cured many diseases in such a 
brief space of time, as would excite the credulous to a dis- 
belief in our veracity, were it not that the most respectable 
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witnesses were present, and will bear testimony to the 
cures. We have cured ague and fever in the course of 
five minutes, and the cure is permanent. The most in- 
tense toothache has been removed entirely in one minute ; 
also, in the same space of time, the severest cases of sick 
headache. We have also transferred diseases from one 
person to another with the greatest facility and prompt- 
ness; and doubtless all diseases might be thus transferred. 

It would be supererogatory to attempt to mention the 
many maladies which this machine will cure ; for it is well 
known that almost, if not quite, all the diseases to be found 
in the books upon the subject, have been cured by the small 
intensity machines in use in this city, while we have 
proved, both theoretically and practically, to many scien- 
tific men in this city, that our quantity machine possesses 
at least six times the amount of the electric fluid, as any 
other Helix now in use, together with their maximum in- 
tensity ; and that the curative effect is directly as the quan- 
tity, and not the intensity. We cannot urge it too strongly 
upon our readers, the necessity of procuring one of these 
machines, particularly if some nervous or chronic disease 
has afflicted them. That this may be attained at the least 
cost, we shall make such arrangements, upon our arrival 
west, with Mr. James Foster of our city, as will insure a 
well-made and rightly graduated machine; for there is no 
workman East who turns off better work than he does. 

It was our intention to devote this paper to the study of 
the various curious compounds which characterize vegeta- 
ble organization ; but as the subject of the curative etfects 
of electricity appeared to me of the greatest importance, 
we concluded to devote this paper to it. We will con- 
clude with a brief description of this quantity Helix, pre- 
facing our remarks with some observations upon the sub- 
ject of electro-dynamic induction, and of the secondary 
currents which we use in the cure of diseases. We per- 
ceive, by reading the pamphlets of several persons now 
introducing the Magnetic Machine into use, that they are 
ignorant of the manner in which they derive their own 
electricity. It is the general opinion that the fluid which 
they use in disease, or that gained from their machines, is 
derived from the battery they use. This is known to every 
electrician to be a mistaken idea. The currents are what 
are termed secondary ones ;—for instance, if a long piece 
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of wire be coiled into a helix, or a number of times upon 
itself, whenever the battery current passing through this 
wire is broken or renewed, a current of high intensity, jn 
the form of a wave, rushes through the wire, and mani- 
fests itself as a spark or shock. This instantaneous and 
evanescent current is termed an induced one, and is al- 
ways of greater power and intensity than the battery cur. 
rent exciting it. It is this secondary current which we 
derive from the machine, the formation of which will now 
be perfectly intelligible. A piece of coarse wire is wound 
into a coil. Another coil is wound on this, consisting of 
fine wire. The battery current is passed through the coarse 
wire. This current, by means of the vibrator, is broken 
with immense rapidity ; every time being thus alternately 
broken and renewed, a corresponding one of great force, 
but of limited duration, being excited or induced in the 
small wire. The secondary current is, of course, not a 
continuous one, but—the battery current being broken and 
renewed with such great rapidity—it consists of a rapid 
succession of waves, which rush through the body in a 
perfect torrent, each current for an instant contracting the 
muscles it passes through. 

If we undergo any vigorous muscular exercise for a short 
time, the effect is a rapidity of breathing, and correspond- 
ingly an increase of the pulse or flow of blood, and of the 
vital heat. This appeurs to be the first effect of passing 
a strong current of the electric fluid through the body. 
The muscles are vigorously exercised with the concomitant 
effects of heat, while a profuse perspiration inevitably fol- 
lows. This effect may not be entirely mechanical, but 
may also proceed from the auxiliary force which is given 
to the vital. 

We would fain say much more upon this interesting and 
very important subject, but space prevents it. In conclu- 
sion, we will merely remark that the day is not far distant 
when the aid of Magnetism will be brought forth upon any 
case of disease, and that the allopathic practice of medi- 
cine—that heterogeneous mass of blundering experiments 
and semi-observed investigations—will yield entirely to 
Magnetism, either in the form of the fluid itself, of medi- 
cines magnetized by the fluid, or—which is the more 
probable—of both. 

New Yorx Crryr, Jay. 20, 1848. 
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Art. XXXV.—LOVE’S LABORER. 
BY MISS ALICE CAREY. 


Be not weary, O my brother, 
Nor discouraged by the way ; 

Thou but sittest in the shadow 
Of the opening gates of Day! 


For as surely as the flowing 
Of the waters toward the sea, 
Turns the promise of the present 
Toward the better time to be. 


But its blessed things must be evolved 
By labor and by thought,— 

Beneath the harvest’s yellow heads 
The driven plow hath wrought. 


There are dungeons, grated dungeons, 
Where the sunlight never shines— 

Where are dwarfed and lean-armed delvers 
Down in Siberia’s mines. 


There are little famished children 
By the palace gates that tread, 
Moaning with white and shrunken lips, 
Give us, O give us bread! 


There are cold and skeleton fingers 
Affixing fearful seals, 

Where the mortal pang is stifled 
By the factory’s rumbling wheels. 


From low, rat-infested cellars, 
Where moans unpitied swell, 

There are strange paths, going dowaward 
Till the feet take hold on hell. 


In the white hand of the infant, 
When it seeks its natural rest, 
The leprous scales peal darkly 
From the nursing mother’s breast. 
VOL. U1. —17 
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Gray hairs beneath the winding-sheet 
Unhonored still are wrapped— 

Right in the shadow of God’s house 
Blood greedily is lapped. 


Tied, close against the capitol, 
Like heifers, women stand— 

Our southern waves are washing up 
Their dead bones from the sand. 


Therefore labor, O my brother, 
By the ghosts of woe and crime, 
That haunt the long bright vistas 
Which point the better time. 


And remember, O my brother, 
If too bitter seem the cup, 
That the wheel, in its progression, 
Must go down, as well as up. 
Mr. Heatruy, Outro. 


Art. XXXVI.—EDUCATION—FREEDOM. 


BY WARNER M. BATEMAN. 


Tuoveu it is a remarkable fact, that the idea of Freedon: 
was reserved to the European and his descendants to dis- 
tinctly unfold, yet some of the most important events that 
have given majesty to the history of the world, have been 
transacted in contests to preserve its sacred character from 
violation. Oceans of blood have been spilled in its de- 
fence, and many of those frightful convulsions that have 
shaken the world to its deepest center, have been unayail- 
ing conflicts with the powers of despotism, or glorious tri- 
umphs over its impotent forms. From the time when the 
Greeks displaced their monarchical with republican insti- 
tutions, and individual liberty triumphed over civil tyranny, 
Europe, her colonies, and those countries immediately al- 
fected by her influence, have been scourged with the bloody 
vicissitudes of their alternate existence. Vainly have they 
sought security from the tyrant’s sway, in arms; for the 
sword that at one moment flashed in the sunlight on the 
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battle-field of freedom, at the next has been transformed 
into the iron sceptre. The monarch’s clemency and virtue 
afforded but a temporary and uncertain protection. The 
insidious and powerful temptations of vice, or the stern 
mandate of life’s arch-enemy, death, swept away their se- 
curity, and the bitter floods of despotism again over- 
whelmed them. Sad and ample experience has proven 
that neither are particular forms of government secure 
and infallible safeguards of popular liberty. By the ope- 
ration of a secret and powerful agency that lies beyond 
and beneath all human institutions, the most absolute cen- 
tralized powers have been reared over the ruins of a pure 
democracy, and popular freedom has been wrested even 
from the very hands of the people. Mixed governments, 
that were designed to balance the two opposing tendencies 
—to democratic lawlessness upon one side, and to abso- 
lute despotism upon the other—have yielded to either, and 
through convulsions, or the gradual advance of kingly 
power, have passed into the worst of tyrannies. Even 
those institutions that were created to protect the liberties 
of the people trom invasion, have been perverted from 
their original purpose, and made effectual instruments of 
the most galling oppression. In what, then, does the se- 
curity of popular freedom exist, and by what can it be 
most effectually and surely guarded against encroachments? 
That these exist, and are to be found somewhere in the re- 
sources of man or providence of God, few will doubt, as 
they will searce deny that they do not exist, as we have 
seen, Where many nations have so unavailingly sought 
them. And in this article I shall urge a general principle, 
which the friends of education and universal liberty have 
repeatedly asserted ; and whether I shall succeed in writing 
anything new, it will be the province of the reader to de- 
termine, as it will be mine to say that nothing shall be 
advanced merely because it is novel. 

Three of the greatest writers of which any literature 
can boast, and among the greatest geniuses that have dig- 
nified humanity, have concurrently asserted the principle, 
that the disposition and character of the masses were the 
support of permanent governments. Bolingbroke, in more 
than one of his articles, makes a particular application of 
it, and, adopting an idea of Machiavel, declares that free 
governments and liberal institutions find their support, 
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strength and vitality, in the mind of the people among 
whom they exist. Montesquieue writes, that the necessary 
support of democracy exists in that moral element in the pub- 
lic mind that he denominates virtue—a term, the meaning 
of which he does not clearly define. With this authority. 
we could not be justly accused of heresy, were we, too, to 
assert that republican institutions can be securely grounded 
only in the public mind, and that popular rights can receive 
from thence only adequate protection. But I will more 
distinctly define the proposition which is more immediately 
my purpose to discuss. The inequalities that have grown 
up in the condition of man, and are embodied in his whole 
system of polity, refer their original creation to, and de- 
pend for their continued existence upon, that diversity of 
mental capacity which exists among mankind, and can 
therefore be destroyed, and the people’s liberties preserved 
only by equalizing the developments of mind. Knowledge 
and opportunities of mental improvement will not be cur- 
tailed with the few, but increased with the many. 

The philosopher and poet may alike dwell with enthu- 
siastic delight upon the grandeur and power of mind. It 
is the absolute sovereign in the world of man and universe 
of God. All things are controlled by its all-pervading 
power, and subject to its mysterious sway. Animate and 
inanimate existence, alike acknowledges its sovereign em- 
pire, and its government penetrates every part of the 
boundless universe—omnipotent as it is infinite. Where- 
ever is the subject, there is the Lord. Its volition is the law 
of things, and its action is the mysterious principle of all 
life, and the secret spring of all motion. 

In humanity all things are but manifestations of mind, 
and results of its active will. The-noise of business, the 
hum of industry, the ceaseless motion that exists in all the 
varied departments of human labor, are the results of its 
motive power. The works of Art that cover the globe are 
the offspring of its creative agency. Those passions that 
have disturbed the peace of the world, and filled it with 
confusion and blood—those propensities that have led man 
into the deep depths of wickedness and corruption, and 
introduced into his society the blackness of a moral hell; 
and those sentiments that have graced and dignified man 
with the moral excellencies of the divine character—are 
alike either depraved or proper manifestations of mind. 
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Its thought has given glory to the philosopher, and its 
genius renown to the artist; its eloquence has given a des. 
potic influence to the orator, and its poetry has opened all 
the riches of the world of fancy to man. History, with all 
its terrible magnificence, its mingled pictures of benevo- 
lence and blood, of degradation and enlightenment—its 
broken sceptres and crumbling thrones, exhibiting time in 
its onward and destructive progress over the solid struc- 
ture of human labor—and all the social and political crea- 
tions of haman genius—this history is but the annals of the 
operations of mind moving and controlling all things. It 
preserves and modifies, creates and destroys ; it is the soul, 
intelligence and sovereign of the world of man; and is no 
less absolute in its sphere than the infinite mind is in the 
boundless universe which it rules. 

In the developments of this Mind among mankind, there 
is great inequality. A perpetual variety exists, and new 
phases of character and new beauties are ever being offered 
to view. In power and modification of genius, it is most 
probable that no two men were ever created alike. A 
sameness is as impossible as variety is inevitable. Each 
element, in varying ‘and different degrees, is in all men. 
In one sense, the development of mind is an unending series 
of new creations, differing materially or slightly. The 
mental world, therefore, exhibits the same difference of 
forces, the same phenomena of weak and strong, great and 
little, that is displayed in the physical. 

This disparity of mental endowment has given rise to a 
government of superior genius, by which mankind have 
been and are yet ruled. It has created a balancing of 
forces in the world of Mind, in which the stronger over- 
rule the weak, the subjection of the latter being propor- 
tionate to his mental developments. This control of su- 
perior genius seems to be exerted in two ways, viz: 

ist. By the power of mental influence. 

2d. By a dependence in which mankind are placed for 
the management of their collective and general concerns. 

Of the nature of the means first mentioned, we know 
but little—perhaps nothing. Observation and experience 
only discover to us some mysterious power in Mind, whose 
operation produces a certain phenomenon of control—of 
resistless influence among mankind. From the masses 
there rise men of strong minds, who, with a strange and 
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wonderful power, control men around them at will, and 
seem to hold their destiny in their hands. They seem to 
rule and reign in absolute empire, restrained by no power 
but that existing among themselves, or a supreme one 
above them. The history of the world is but the history o/ 
their governing operations, and, as an eminent writer’ 
has remarked, superior genius constitutes its exclusive 
soul. Its annals are pregnant with the record of great 
events and continuous revolution—of states rising to exist- 
ence and empire, and declining to weakness and ruin—o} 
all the varied, ceaseless, and gigantic movements of man. 
They are but so many additions to the glory of the ruling 
few, and so many bodied manifestations of the greatness 
of the governing mind. Of the men who constituted the 
spokes and felloes of the wheel, and filled the body of the 
machine, nothing is known. The names of Cesar, Alex- 
ander, and Sesostres—of all the conquering heroes of the 
world—live, and ever will live, whilst their fiercer and tri- 
umphant followers, who, whether amid the eternal snows 
of the frigid or scorching heats of the torrid climes, fought 
with equal success and valor—whom they led forth to 
build themselves an empire and acquire an undying re- 
nown, were slaughtered, and their bodies mingled with 
the dust of the earth in endless forgetfulness. Where is 
the memory of all the living, breathing, moving masses 
that poured out their blood and piled their decaying bod- 
ies on the ten thousand battie-fields of the earth. Lost— 
irretrievably, lost—whilst their leaders who led them on to 
slaughter, gather the renown and live in the glory or dis- 
grace of the conflict. The history of the world is written 
in deepest blood poured from the hearts of slain millions, 
and yet all its stupendous events are but incidents in the 
lives of its controlling genius. 

Superior mind governs the race of man with a sceptre 
of iron, and controls the secret springs of human action 
with a sovereign and resistless power. The world has 
seen not the least demonstrations of this in the present 
century, when, to use the language of another, it beheld a 
subaltern of Corsica wave his empire flag over the most 
ancient capitals of Europe. By the unaided might ot 
Mind, he arose from the condition of an obscure subject in 
the French dominion to the possession of a power unex- 

* Carlyle, in Heroes and Hero Worship. 
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ampled in the annals of the world before. Through the 
whole progress of his career, the overruling supremacy of 
Mind was manifest. How, with the power of fate, did he 
rule the destinies of Europe? Though he only led the 
French people into a continued succession of disasters, and 
plunged them deeper and deeper in the horrors of bloody 
revolutions and sacrifices of destructive wars, yet he 
reigned and still ruled with a despotic influence. 

Even more striking examples of the power of superior 
Mind is to be found in the history of the religious world, 
where the greater strength of religious feelings makes its 
rule more absolute. Though Luther could never have 
prevented the Reformation, he was most emphatically its 
presiding genius, and directed it with marvelous power. 
With what terrible fury did Peter turn the religious and 
fanatical rage of Europe against the much more refined, 
and, in many respects, better infidels of the Holy Land. 
And before that, that continent had resisted the violent 
propagandism of another class of believers, when the mind 
of Mahomet had gathered the storm that had already 
swept over the fairest portion of the eastern world, and 
which was now directed by its guiding genius, with una- 
vailing madness, against the impregnable barrier of the 
Pyrenees upon one side, and the Danube upon the other 
But Minerva rules not less absolute in the closet and clois- 
ter than Mars does in the field; and what these did with 
the conduct, others have done with the thoughts and faith 
of man,—nay, more ; for whilst their empire ceased with 
their death, others governed the literature and religion of 
the world with an influence even more powerful, when 
they remained no longer upon the earth. Every literary 
pantheon has its Jupiter, and it is no less curious than in- 
structive to trace in its history those contests for the crown 
that have so frequently recurred, and that have attended 
the succession of its presiding deities. The thought of the 
world has severely felt the despotism of genius, and its 
progress has been accelerated or retarded according as its 
rule was beneficial or deleterious. It has fettered Mind 
for ages with fatal and childish errors, that have been per- 
petuated by its authority. Every sect has its oracular 
father—their exponent of theological truth. . The Quaker 
refers with scarce less reverence to the volumes of George 
Fox, than does the Catholic to the writings of his St. Au- 
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gustine. The Pythia of Delphi maintained but little les, 
authority over the minds of the Greek, than Confucius does 
now among the Chinese. Even our parties have thei 
leading minds, and we must confess the truth with shame. 
talented demagogues give form to the principles of their 
party, and thereby to the policy of the country. They 
examples could be indefinitely extended ; but my purpose 
will be answered by the addition of the remark, that the 
annals of the republics of the old world, together with th 
present condition and past history of those of the new 
will furnish unequivocal evidence of the ruling power o| 
superior Mind. 

his government may be illustrated by reference to th 
constitution of the individual minds, whose operations ar: 
strikingly analogous to those of collective. It is com- 
pounded of a number of faculties, and, however indeter- 
minate this number may be, sufficient is known and admit- 
ted to establish this indefinite plurality. There exists « 
passion for every species of enjoyment, and a sentiment fo: 
every kind of beauty perceptible to the senses of man. 
which, with constituents of a moral and spiritual charac- 
ter, complete the composition of the mind. Each of all 
these inclines it to the particular object of its desires, all 
moving in opposite directions, and leading towards widely 
different results. An inequality in their power gives one 
the ascendancy, and Mind is thereby subject to a changing 
succession of rulers—all of whom claim obedience and de- 
mand gratification for a time. And as all these constitute 
the body of forces of the individual mind, so the mass o! 
individuals make that of the collective ; and as the faculty 0! 
superior strength rules in the one, so the mind of superio! 
developments rules in the other. 

By what law it is that this controlling influence is ex- 
erted by the strong over the weak in the mental world, we 
are not able to determine. We can only feel it in our- 
selves, and witness its operation in the life of others. 
There is, however, no greater mystery or difficulty involv- 
ing this, than exists in the controlling ascendancy of a fac- 
ulty in the mind. We do not understand the character 0! 
that connection through which that rule is exerted by on 
power of the mind over all the rest, yet who will dare 
doubt its existence? And if we do not comprehend th« 
nature of that concealed agency by which one genlus 
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governs the masses around him, neither will that be sufii- 
cient cause for doubting its existence. 

But whatever diverse thoughts we may conceive in rela- 
tion to this subject, there will be more agreement upon 
another. Man is released from the governing influence of 
superior Mind in proportion as he improves his own. As 
he develops his own thought and strengthens his own men- 
tal power, the shackles of foreign control fall one by one, 
until he shall ultimately stand, disenthralled, in the full 
possession of his own rights and mental independence. 

he empire of Mind is universal, and it will rule man 
either in himself or in its superior developments in others. 
Man can, therefore, only successfully vindicate his own 
mental sovereignty, and assert his own right of self-direction, 
by improving his own mind. That man who controls my 
thought, and directs my feelings also, through them gov- 
erns my conduct; and intellectual cultivation is, theretore, 
the only means by which we can release our action from 
the actual control of another. These remarks will be veri- 
fied to the reader, by reference to his own or other commu- 
nities around him, but most unequivocally by facts con- 
nected with the gradual improvement of the general Mind 
of the world. ‘The duties resulting from this view of the 
case are obvious. Every man should liberate himself from 
this voluntary and unfelt, but, in the condition of an igno- 
rant and degraded mind, an unavoidable rule, by develop- 
ing his mental energies. Especially should he save his 
children, by an early and good education, from the dis- 
honorable and unworthy condition of subjection to the 
control of influences that have no interest in their welfare, 
and who, when sordid purposes dictate, can immolate it 
upon the altar of their own selfishness. This obligation 
receives peculiar weight, when, as I shall labor to show 
hereafter, these influences become embodied and act 
through the institutions of society, adding civil to mental 
slavery, with the disability of improvement. 

2. The second mode by which Mind, in its superior de- 
velopments, governs the world, is susceptible of a more 
satisfactory explanation. A condition of dependence is 
necessarily a condition of servitude, and its existence una- 
voidably confers powers upon one which it has robbed of 
another. This dependence is enslaving in proportion as 
the wants in whose supply it exists are important and in- 
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evitable. This may be illustrated by reference to the con- 
dition of the laboring poor of England, which is, with some 
modification for the worse or better, that of all the labor. 
ing classes of Europe. The British property owner and 
capitalist hold in their possession the subsistence of that 
unfortunate class of their population who are thereby ren- 
dered dependant upon them for their very existence. This 
throws them upon the merciless option of the rich, to whom 
it gives a power over them as irresistible as their love of 
life, and all the ties that bind them to earth—inasmuch as, 
in case their will be not obeyed, they can constrain to 
obedience by all the terrors of famine. 

The prevalence of ignorance and general neglect of 
mental cultivation, place mankind in a condition of de- 
pendance upon the talent, intelligence and skill of the 
world, and in so far as that dependance extends, subjects 
them inevitably to their rule. 

The purpose and end of man’s creation is happiness. 
Human life is an alloy of pain and pleasure. To avoid 
the one and secure the other, is the immediate and ulti- 
mate purpose of all human efforts. In the accomplishment 
of this, man has no unerring instinct to guide him aright. 
Prudence and skill are conferred upon him elementally, to 
enable him to avoid the shoals and breakers, and escape 
the fatal eddies and all the dangers that so thickly beset 
the broad ocean of existence upon which he is thrown. 
He is also endowed with the susceptibilities of reason, 
knowledge, wisdom, as compass, pilot, and polar star, to 
point him out the true path of safety and prosperity. 
Without these, he would be subject to the control of blind 
forces, that would capriciously impel him into the most 
dangerous perils of life, and drive him into the worst dis- 
asters and darkness of those tempests that so frequently 
gather over it, and finally lead him afar from the goal to 
which he was aiming. Immutable laws—the unchanging 
will of Deity governing all things—a regular adaptation 
of means to ends—is the only and entire requisite to suc- 
cess in all the operations of man’s existence; and these 
are given to him in varying and imperfect degrees, and in 
an endless diversity of developments, to enable him to dis- 
cover it and direct its application to the advancement ol 
his happiness and improvement of his condition. Reason, 
aided by experiment, has discovered the identity of elec- 
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tricity and lightning, and, by understanding their laws, 
have been able so to direct their operations as to protect 
humanity against many fearful disasters with which they 
had been before afflicted. Man, by research, has discov- 
ered their nature, and by skill has made subservient to his 
comfort many of those natural forces to the unhappy ac- 
tion of which the unreasoning brute is helplessly subject. 
By reason alone is the means to be discovered by which 
human happiness can be promoted, and the dangers which 
threaten it can be averted. Indeed, in the fulfillment of 
all the purposes of his being, and the accomplishment of all 
the pursuits of his life, man is dependant upon sagacity 
and skill, for which nothing can act as a substitute. 

The truth of this is exemplified in the business of life, 
and can, in its evidence there, be best understood. In all 
its pursuits, there is required a peculiar species of judg- 
ment and skill for their successful prosecution, and only to 
the extent to which these are possessed will success be 
realized. Upon those persons possessing these qualifica- 
tions, is the world dependant for the management of those 
particular departments of labor to which they are adapted, 
and this dependance is dispersed or concentrated according 
as their development is multiplied or limited. The mer- 
chant requires the active and successful salesman; the 
manufacturer the skillful workman; the business man em- 
ploys the prudent and sagacious agent; and the world, in 
its fine arts, is dependant upon that rare genius who can 
embody the ideals of beauty in inanimate objects of earth, 
and write upon the speaking canvass a living soul. The 
education of the children of society—the direction of the 
growth and development of the juvenile mind—is the most 
important and delicate duty of man, and from its neglect 
or careless and improper performance, results evils, the 
magnitude of which no mind can calculate. Though many 
that are unfit enter the profession of teaching, the world, 
for the proper discipline and instruction of its young, will 
be unavoidably dependant upon that uncommon character 
who combines the exalted capacities of attracting them to 
himself, moulding their minds in the divine forms of virtue, 
and reflecting into them successfully the truths of science. 
This same idea of qualification exists in every department 
of life, and to an equal extent does the world feel a de- 
pendance upon talent, knowledge and experience in all of 
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them. As these endowments of Nature and acquirements 
of experience grow rare, the more sensibly is this depend- 
ance felt, and their importance realized. The genius of 
Archimedes, not less powerful than his lever, was long the 
adequate resource and lone dependance of the ill-fated 
Syracuse. 

Human governments seem to have been created by a 
tendency, together with a moral necessity existing in the 
frailties of our common nature. They are founded upon 
the evident presumption—nay, admitted fact—that we are 
not competent to regulate our relation with those around 
us. Biased by prejudice, warped and influenced by pas- 
sion and interest, and blinded by ignorance, we are not 
qualified to sit in judgment upon matters between our- 
selves and neighbors. Governments being created to sat- 
isfy the demands of a necessity thereby made, their natu- 
ral tendency is to grow absolute and tyrannical in propor- 
tion as the subject becomes degraded and incompetent. 
The rights of the people, which they have grown unfit to 
exercise, extend the prerogatives of the prince and the 
powers of the government. This is exemplified in the his- 
tory of those governments—Rome, for instance—where 
the advancing corruption and degradation of the people 
require the multiplication of laws and the curtailment oi 
liberties which they might otherwise have enjoyed. What 
an argument can be deduced, from this consideration, in 
favor of popular intelligence and virtue. 

In the management of these governments, and the gen- 
eral concerns of the world, a talent of the highest order, 
knowledge the most extensive, a keen sagacity, a compre- 
hensive foresight of probable events, and a power of mind 
that can grasp and understand these many complicated 
questions that are presented in the regulations of human 
society, are qualifications indispensably necessary. The 
general prevalence of ignorance, and neglect of mental 
culture, render the development of these capacities com- 
paratively limited. The disasters and confusion conse- 
quent upon mismanagement, refers the world to an 
inevitable condition of dependance upon the few possess- 
ing them; which, being for guidance and direction, as 
unavoidably places power in their hands, and invests them 
with authority. The Greek was not more dependant 
upon the arm of Achilles, or the Roman upon the genius 
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of Fabius, than ignorant communities are upon the intel- 
ligence and talent existing in their midst. Thus is the 
world governed also through its dependance upon its 
superior mind. 

With these remarks I| shall take the proposition tor 
granted, that the higher order of mental development 
rules the communities of the world to an extent propor- 
tioned to their ignorance, by the two methods: Ist, by the 
power of mental influence: 2nd, by the wants and neces- 
sities of their condition. 

It is not difficult to understand how these forms, that 
move the great machinery of society and control its ope- 
ration, should give rise to those distinctions recognised in 
the institutions, and existing in the conditions of man. A 
great writer has remarked, that the circle and political 
state are constituted by a conjunction of the particular 
forces of individuals. The masses of these individuals 
being dependant upon, and ruled by the superior genius 
existing in their midst, the power of the state is from 
necessity, conferred upon it. 

The constitution of society and its institutions, are but 
organizations of these ruling influences, and the established 
order and mode of their operation. We can very readily 
imagine the process by which these governing powers be- 
come embodied in this constitution, and by which these 
primary distinctions become reflected in the orders of 
government in their formation. And it is not less easy to 
understand how a change in these produces a correspond- 
ing modification in the institution of a society already 
organized, by reference to the history of the world. 

Among the barbarous tribes of Northern and Central 
Europe, there existed a species of elective military mon- 
archy. The chief and leader held his office by virtue of 
his skill and experience in devising and executing meas- 
ures for the accomplishment of the purposes of the society. 
These tribes everran and conquered the enlightened 
countries of the South, and there settled. Their exigen- 
cies increasing with the dangers of their situation, being 
compelled to maintain their position against an enemy, 
inveterate by robbery and wrongs, the body were required 
to relinguish a portion of their rights to the power of these 
chiefs, who alone were capable of providing for the pres- 
ent demands of affairs. This authority of the chief was 
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confirmed by time, a complex relationship of society was 
formed around it, and it constituted the essential features 
and formed the basis of that stupendous system of aris- 
tocracy that now exists in Europe. Though in this case 
the process commenced with a rude and imperfect struc- 
ture of society, yet its general principles are sutfliciently 
manifest. By no very great stretch of speculation, this 
process might be traced back among the primitive com- 
munities of mankind, and we could there witness a society 
forming into its ranks and orders, authority and influence 
gathering around the wise, and dependence and respect 
developing themselves in the conditions of the foolish. 
The more important offices and responsible trusts in the 
management of the collective operations of such commu- 
nities, will be conferred upon the more sagacious and com- 
petent, and the distribution of powers will form the frame- 
work of an established structure of government, and the 
constitution of its permanent orders. A familiar example 
of the operation of the general law in an individual case, 
will be found in the history of Joseph of old, who—by the 
omnipotent power of superior knowledge, foresight, min 
—arose over all the orders of an old and established 
monarchy to the first office of State. With a scarcely less 
sure, steady, and resistless progress did our Sherman, Ham- 
ilton and Franklin, work their way from obscurity to the 
ae of some of the highest powers of government. 

3y the same force of influence and dependance in unor- 
ganized communities, does the superior mind, with much 
more ease, obtain possession of the ruling power. 

The same agency by which these distinctions are crea- 
ted, does also preserve or destroy them. It is a plain infer- 
ence from the remarks I have’ made, that power and 
dependence are graduated by the developments of mind. 
Institutions are. formed and powers of government are 
distributed according to the general character of these. 
Whenever, therefore, they are altered, a corresponding 
alteration necessarily results in the civil and political state. 
A change in the constitution of the controlling powers 
produces an inevitable modification of their general rule 
of action. If you enlighten the masses of a nation, and 
develope their mind, and of consequence their qualifica- 
tion, a portion of those powers that have been hitherto 
concentrated in the hands of the ruling few, of necessity 
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revert back to those to whom they legitimately belong. 
The people will reclaim those rights which their former 
ignorance and debasement had disqualified them to exer- 
cise. On the contrary, if you close up the fountains of 
knowledge, and arrest the development of public mind, 
corrupt and degrade it by the depravity of strengthened 
assions, enervate it by amusements and plunge it into 
the depths of darkest ignorance, individual minds will 
again gather despotic power into their hands, and will 
again govern them with a tyrant’s sway. An absolute 
despotism will take the place of the old forms of free 
government, from which the living soul has departed, and 
the people will become in name, what they are in fact, the 
slaves of the ruling few. 

An instructive exemplification of this principle, will be 
found in the history of that family of mankind to which 
we belong. Pericles, though the greatest benefactor of 
his country in many respects, by the introduction of amuse- 
ments and luxuries, with their attendant train of vices, 
into Athens, inflicted immediately upon her, and ulti- 
mately upon Europe, an infinite curse. He immersed the 
people in the corrupting pleasures of the theatre, and all 
the debasing gratifications of unrestrained indulgence. 
These enervated and degraded the popular mind, intro- 
duced the reign of blind and vicious passions, and finally 
resulted in mournful, mental debasement. It was not the 
power of Philip’s arms that subjected Greece: these had 
already bowed its head, and bent its knee to receive the 
yoke. She relinquished with scarcely a struggle those lib- 
erties she had grown unfit to enjoy, and unable to maintain. 
Like a destructive pestilence, they spread to Rome, de- 
stroyed the hardy minds of her populace, and Jed her into 
the bottomless depths of vicious pleasures. Nor did Cesar’s 
veterans destroy Roman freedom; for its essence had al- 
ready disappeared, and they had already felt the galling 
sceptre. Power had, long before, gathered into the hands 
of its controlling but corrupt genius, and the turbulent 
reign of demagoguism had but given away to the stern 
but often bloody rule of the tyrant. The fields of Phar- 
salia and Phillippi drank not the blood of expiring liberty, 
but of the madness of insane passions. That corruption 
that had, by the well-meaning but mistaken labors of Peri- 
cles, sprung up in the Paris of Greece, still spread and 
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deepened in its effects upon European mind, which stijj 
sunk deeper in debasement. Theocratical, the most pow- 
erful and grievous of all forms of despotism, was super- 
added upon the tyranny of political rule. The people, 
degraded and enslaved, were ground to the very dust by 
unteeling despots, who gathered power from their igno- 
rance. Europe passed through such ages of darkness and 
slavery as man may never want to witness again. 

These times of terrible experience came not, however, 
in vain. Though man writhed and suffered, he came from 
the burning furnace purified of the dross of vice, and the 
untrammeled powers of his mind arose to loftier efforts, 
and nobler developments. But the glorious reformation 
brought with it fearful revolutions. The frightful thunder 
and portentous throes of the moral earthquake were the 
awful premonitions of the coming reaction. The change 
came amid agitations that convulsed the civilized world, 
and the blaze of war that flamed upon the huadred blood- 
drenched fields of Europe, was that retribution that was 
garnered up in the bosom of time for the tyrant’s rule. 
The partial development of popular mind came, and no 
power short of the God that made it, could resist that 
limited distributions of rights that it demanded ; for even 
as with his @mnipotence, so the awakened mind of Europe 
burst the shackles that fettered and confined its energies. 
The iron sceptre fell helplessly from the hand of the pow- 
erless despot, and his very throne crumbled beneath him. 
The thunders of the Vatican grew weak, and their voice 
died away in vain echoes amid its courts. It is probable 
that the stupendous structure of papal was only saved 
trom utter ruin by that formidable power of intellectual 
strength—the college of Jesuits—which it reared up tor 
its support. 

Let us briefly apply these principles to those practical 
questions of liberty that claim more immediately our at- 
tention. We have committed ourselves to the experiment 
of self-government, with a constitution the like of whick 
the world has never before seen. Our form of political 
society presents, doubtless, the greatest incentives to the 
development of individual enterprise, and the greatest 
opportunities for the unfolding of general mind, of any 
the genius of man ever brought forth. When its powers 
are applied to their legitimate purpose, and its entire 
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administration conducted in righteousness and wisdom, it 
can be productive of no other result than blessing and 
happiness to its favored citizens. But when otherwise, it 
will become the worst instrument of a lawless tyranny, 
and the most excruciating curse with which man may be 
afficted. An intelligent and uncorrupted public mind 
is the sure and infallible guaranty of the former; but a 
depraved and ignorant one is equally certain in develop- 
ing the condition of the latter. Ignorance and passion, 
which philosophy and experience alike prove to be twin 
sisters, are the never-failing authors of demagoguism in 
the moral, as atmospherical corruption is of disease in 
the physical world. The reign of demagoguism is an in- 
variable prelude to a condition of things fearfully worse. 
It fosters a spirit of lawlessness, and generates a depth of 
corruption in the public mind, which is the certain prepara- 
tion of convulsions, and a Marius or Cesar stands ever 
ready to plunge a people into its frightful vortex. Many, or 
perhaps all these fountains of civil disorder are pouring, 
more or less copiously, their evil tide upon us, and those 
causes that menace the happiness of a republican people, 
and the existence of their institutions, are at work, more 
or less actively, in our very midst. The history of our 
parties proves with a lamentable cogency, the ruling 
power of the demagogue, and the educational statistics 
demonstrate not less convincingly, the prevalence of igno- 
rance. Of the amount of conscience we possess, we may 
judge differently, but that our regard for national justice 
is by no means a governing sentiment, most will admit. 
With this conditon of things at home, and our appetite 
for blood whetted by a destructive war with a neighboring 
republic abroad, who can foresee the dire consequences 
that lie hidden for us in the unknown future. Denied 
further gratification from plunder and slaughter in Mex- 
ico, who shall say that our passion for war will not turn 
upon ourselves, and involve us in the conflagration and 
carnage of civil strife, and that finally we may not seek 
refuge from the terrors of civil chaos in the absolvie rule 
of that man who bas rode to power upon its turbulent 
billows. All history admonishes us to beware of such a 
doom; and if we would avoid this dreadful national dis- 
aster, and preserve the spirit no less than the form of our 
republican institutions, we must adopt the only effectual 
VoL. 11.—18 
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precautionary measure in the education of the youth, and 
thereby grow up an intelligent and developed general 
Mind. 

But the prevalence of ignorance exposes us to danger 
in another direction. In the older states, the lines of sepa- 
ration between the poor and the rich, between the capital- 
ist and laborer, are being every day the more distinctly 
drawn. Society is rapidly moulding itself into those es- 
tablished distinctions to which the tendency of a condition 
of ignorance would inevitably lead it. Superior intelli- 
gence is building up its aristocracy on the basis of over- 
grown wealth and enormous monopolies. Superior know- 
ledge and business talent, directed by an insatiable avya- 
rice, are employing all their energies in the concentration 
of wealth, which they are too rapidly accomplishing. 
With the monopoly of wealth, they also obtain that of the 
means of education and intellectual development; thus 
acquiring the power of the permanent possession and he- 
reditary transmission of the former in the possession of the 
latter. Upon a foundation thus laid in an aristocracy, hu- 
man experience proves it very easy to erect a despotism. 
To counteract or destroy this tendency in American so- 
ciety, the minds of all must be sufficiently developed to 
enable them to acquire and maintain possession of their 
proper proportion of property, not less than their natura! 
and civil rights. If we would prevent the resolution of 
this society into those aristocratic distinctions, and that 
monarchical form of government that oppress and degrade 
the masses of the old world—if we would save the body 
of our people from a hopeless and irretrievable condition 
of labor, poverty and servitude, and prevent the elevation 
of aruling few to the permanent possession of power— 
we must destroy their efficient cause in the disparity of in- 
telligence that so widely separates them. It is a decree of 
God, that its superior intelligence will govern the world; 
and if that is not developed in our public min«, we must 
prepare to be ruled by those in whom it does exist, into 
whose hands all political power will finally gather. 


Sernineponro’. 





BONNIE LIB. 


Art. XXXVII.— LIB. 


BY COATES KINNEY. 


There are ithers as bonnie as Lib, 
Ither e’en fu’ as bright I hae seen; 
An’ her hair it is auburn, that’s a’, 
But the charm’s in her tone an’ her mien. 


I hae kend lasses gracefu’ as she, 
Genty forms wi’ as easy an air; 

Yet there ’s somethin’ in her witchfu’ gaet, 
*Tis—I canna tell what—but it’s there. 


An’ that somethin’ is mair in her voice, 
Which is sweet as a luve-telling rhyme; 
For ye feel that the throbs of her heart, 


Wi’ the words she is speaking ye, chime. 


An’ her young heart is brimfu’ o’ love, 

Frae whose deep nane has ever yet drawn; 
An’ her spirit’s the shrine of a’ truth, 

An’ her bosom a blossom just blown. 


Ye may prate o’ the beauty o’ face, 
Of a lip, or a dawn-tinted cheek ; 
But [’ll tell ye that Lib has a soul 
That’s confiding, an’ stainless, an’ meek. 


Tho’ I maun be her brither for aye, 
Yet J ne’er had a sister sae dear, 

That wad come to my dreams ilka night, 
An’ in ilka day-thought hover near. 


She is kin o’ my soul, an’ that’s why 
She is nearer than kin o’ my bluid ; 
An’ sae aft, tho’ at distance, is here, 
As ane sent frae the realm o’ the Guid. 


Wad ye ken o’ the hame-place o’ Lib? 
On the bank of a stream in the West, 
In a little white cottage she dwells, 
Amid rural simplicity blest. 
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She spiers na, she cares na for gowd, 
For the finest o’ gowd is her heart; 
An’ she apes na the warl’s fashion-train, 
But in life’s noble toil bears a part. 


QO! that gloamin’ is in my soul yet, 

When I stood at her door half unmanned, 
An’ she met me, wi’ faltering greet, 

An’ I felt her heart throb in her hand! 


Where her hand gaes, her heart will gae too, 
An’ blest will be he gets the twa! 

Tho’ | daur na hope aught for mysel, 
May the blessings 0’ God be her fa’! 


Arr. XXXVIII.—PHENOMENA OF MIND. 


BY JOSEPH H. MOORE. 


Tue question, “ What is man spiritually?” has not been 
treated, even by the religious and philosophic world, in a 
manner well calculated to elicit truth. The Baconian age 
of material progress has a little preceded the Baconian 
age of spiritual progress. This latter must surely come. 
When, in the fullness of time, it does arrive, religious ques- 
tions will be dealt with as the nature of the subject and 
the nature of man alike demand. The Natural Sciences 
have been directly applied to promote the useful arts of 
life. Close observation, careful experiment, and rigid in- 
ductive reasoning, have opened an epoch of brilliant phys- 
ical invention and discovery. Sages once thought such 
methods of determining truth, entirely too vulgar and com- 
mon-place for the refined tastes of the philosopher. His 
glory was to indulge (at least in theory) a supreme con- 
tempt for the knowledge, and pains, and pleasures, whose 
source is matter, and whose medium the external senses. 
Their vocation was the contemplation of pure, abstract 
truth. They never demeaned themselves by any sordid 
attempt to subserve the welfare of the “vile rabble.” 
Their brilliant gossamer was at last thrust aside in part, 
and partly woven among the harsher meshes of the net- 
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work wrought by wrangling schoolmen. Now, again, this 
later handiwork of theorists is being rent into shreds by 
the appliances of experimentive science, filling the whole 
earth with the useful in philosophy and faith. Its work is 
with the masses. A change from a lower to a higher stage 
of chrysalid life is pervading the soul of society. It is pre- 
paring to unfold a brighter form of spiritual existence, to 
evolve a superior type of human powers and human rela- 
tions. The present is a transition period. It is but the 
preface to a better. It is evinced in most evident external 
workings. The general mind is on the stir. Church doc- 
trine and state diplomacy become themes of discussion 
among the people. Organizations are crumbling, sectarian 
ties dissolving. An eddy in the tide of events is adding 
loose accretions to an already monstrous mass, itself float- 
ingdown the stream towards breakers and inevitable schism. 

At this day, as in all past time, every variety and ex- 
treme of religious belief obtains among men. Every faith 
has its oracles, its priests, its orthodox, its heretics, its 
skeptics, and its scattered examples of atheists, chartless 
and without compass. On this hand, are superstition and 
fanaticism ; on that, is sheer disbelief in all religion. Mean- 
while, the most momentous problems remain unsolved. 
Problems that relate to the nature and destiny of the soul, 
are treated as though theory were worth more than facts, 
speculation than experiment, and blind faith than reason. 
Systems and propositions are contended for, which are 
based on the authority of dubious and disputed history. 
Creeds are still held in reverence, which have come down 
tous as petrified relics from times of fierce dispute and 
dogmatism—gathered from sources ambiguous, and dis- 
crepant, and not seldom even puerile. Inquiries are now 
made, whose answer is not to be the parrotry of creeds, 
but the demonstration of facts. What are the reciprocal 
sympathies between the soul and the material organism ? 
What is the soul’s power over the physical creation and 
its capacity of being affected by it? What is its connec- 
tion with other mental beings in the human and spiritual 
spheres? What are its relations to time and space, and 
to the principles and facts of the universe? These ques- 
tions are now coming up for investigation. It is not to be 
expected that they will be grasped in their whole scope. 
That would exceed the compass of human thought. This 
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is equally true of all science. They are still questions 
involved in the very simplest matters of faith and every- 
day duty. They cover the whole ground of theology. 
They each refer to the relations of the human soul. They 
all resolve themselves into that question, “ What is man 
spiritually ?” or, rather, it comprehends them all. 

As has been said, those whose province it has been 
deemed to mould the world’s theology, in attempting to 
answer this question heretofore, have not proceeded ina 
manner sanctioned by arational philosophy whose corner- 
stone is facts. The more extraordinary developments that 
have occurred in the department of mind, have been al- 
most universally referred to causes beyond human control, 
and equally beyond human ken. Hence we may judge 
how poorly qualified men have been to reason calmly and 
decide rationally in view of such developments. Startling 
facts have shown themselves under varying mental phe- 
nomena, in all times, not excepting the present. These 
facts have been presented to the world under auspices so 
unfavorable that they prove of comparatively little use. 
They are facts, which, depending upon a true or false 
appreciation, will attract the mind to true or false religion, 
—or, worse than either, repel it from all religion. They 
are such as arrest men’s attention, excite their wonder, 
perhaps alarm their fears; but, for the most part, lead 
them to charge the marvel to God’s inscrutable ways, or 
otherwise credit it to the devil. Thus, accounts of mental 
phenomena, when delivered to the world and transmitted 
to posterity, go forth with such a mixture of fact and fable, 
of actual events and highly colored narrations, of the 
plausible and the absurd, that whilst some blindly believe 
and attribute everything to the supernatural, others as 
blindly make a sweeping denial, and pronounce them in 
toto impossible. 

Remarkable manifestations of Mind there are, as well 
attested as any event of history, or as any occurrence 
known to living men, which reduce very much of what the 
former class esteem miraculous, to the merely natural, ac- 
cording perfectly with mental laws, and which demonstrate 
the reality of much which the latter class deem absurd. 
Mind has been practically treated like a mere abstraction, 
the most unreal of all things. Systems of mental philoso- 
phy have abounded—systems founded in theory, not in 
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nature. They remind us of so many soap-bubbles blown 
one after another from the bowl of the child’s pipe. A 
whoop of acmiration follows each in its ascent, till a 
breath strikes it—it bursts, and lo! another is ready. In- 
vestigations deserving the name have hardly yet got under 
fair headway, conducted by men whose scientific attain- 
ments, whose bold, original and discriminating minds, uni- 
ted with favorable circumstances, qualify them properly for 
the taskin hand. The intimate connection between physi- 
ology and psychology, were formerly, in theory and practice, 
alibutdenied. They are yet, by not a few writers upon both 
subjects, little examined and less understood. Nota half 
century has passed since a prominent physician was ridi- 
culed out of practice by his professional brethren, for advo- 
cating the doctrine that insanity is always accompanied 
by cerebral disorder. The idea of demoniacal possession 
—yea, of patriarchal witchcraft—is not yet at an end. 
We are occasionally challenged from our pulpits to prove 
that maniacs are not subjected to real devils. The opinion 
is soberly stated and defended, that delirium tremens con- 
jures up tormenting fiends from the pit of burning marl. 
Divine inspiration ceased long ages agone. Good angels 
commune no more with men. Infernal influx taints every 
thought; bad angels fill the heart with malice and load 
the mind with lies. 

In some instances we are warned in horror not to prac- 
tice the necromancy of Mesmerism, as being the identical 
heaven-daring crime for which the guilty under Moses’ law 
“died without mercy.” With regard to that state of mind 
in which the soul seems elevated in its intuitions, upon a 
plane superior to its ordinary dependencies for knowledge, 
it is still looked upon as a supernatural qfflatus peculiar to 
primitive times, or as being otherwise confined to accred- 
ited agents, and limited to arbitrary interposition. It is 
thought the extreme of presumption to talk of the laws of 
inspiration, as though man could penetrate the veil which 
shuts out the gaze of mortals from the sacred mysteries of 
the Most High. It is thought downright blasphemy to 
expect a divine revelation, in this vast universe 6f God’s, 
outside the pages of books, or of a certain consecrated pale. 
Men forget that to the pure in heart, who search their 
meaning, “the invisible things of Him, from the creation 
of the world, are clearly seen, being understood by the 
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things that are made, even His eternal power and God. 
head.” 
Questions like the following are at this day undergoing 
a more critical examination, and I think will gain a more 
rational answer than they were wont to receive: Is not 
inspiration the result of given conditions resident in man? 
Are these conditions not discoverable? Are they not at- 
tainable? Are they not subject to immutable laws? Are 
they not the natural concomitant of a harmonious human 
constitution? A science of man, based on facts and built 
up of facts, it is not rash to affirm, must answer these ques- 
tions in the aflirmative. The undeviating character of 
law itself would lead us to such a conclusion. Every 
phenomenon is caused ; apply the cause, and the phenom- 
enon occurs. Cause and effect are connected by law. 
The idea of the immutability of law is intuitive. It 
originates every hope and every fear, as its reality origi- 
nates every obligation and every event. God must have 
principles. Think of a God without principle! His prin- 
ciples determine his will, his action, his creations. His 
laws reflect his mind, in which those principles exist. If 
God be eternal, his principles must be, therefore, his laws. 
Nothing can happen without law, unless without Deity; 
in other words, unless by chance—uncaused. No event, 
then, can go above, athwart, or aside of an eternal con- 
stitution of an Eternal Creator, however passing strange 
the event. Even the Omnipotent Ruler, having ordered 
his system of government in accordance with his charac- 
ter, must abide by his own enactments, throughout his crea- 
ted universe. All the operations of the Infinite are har- 
monious therewith, otherwise they would be capricious 
and hap-hazard. So, then, a‘law being known, we may 
depend on its unerring uniformity, for it is divine. Could 
Deity both make and break law? What, then, are its 
claims on universal mind? What safety in obedience’ 
Obedience to what? A variable standard! There is no- 
thing to which to conform, absolutely nothing. The way 
that to-day is life, to-morrow may be death; that to-day is 
right, to-morrow may be wrong. By keeping on, in the 
path that yesterday led to heaven, to-morrow you may 
stumble into hell! The highest seraph could not advance 
towards the Infinite, without peril and shuddering. We 
must then conclude that Deity and law harmonize in thei 
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eternal, universal immutability. Let, then, the result of 
certain conditions once be stated, and it is forever named 
in like conditions. 

The supernatural view has operated most unfavorably 
against a true understanding of this whole subject. Men 
have either gone to the extreme of denying the possible 
existence of inspiration, or to that other of defending its 
miraculous nature. The latter view has induced a dread 
of investigation. The feeling has been, “what God has 
hid let not man search out.” Mental phenomena have 
been observed with much the same kind of unreasoning 
awe, once produced by striking physical phenomena. As 
these were once thought inexplicable by any finite intel- 
lect, their only utterance to man, as he crouched in impo- 
tent terror, was, “behold and tremble”! They were re- 
garded as special interpositions of Jehovah, who scorns to 
work by rule, and to abide by an undignified adherence to 
fixed principles. All unsearchable were the signs in hea- 
ven and earth—the meteoric shower, the blaze of the comet, 
and the earthquake’s shock. The thunder was God’s voice 
speaking in sublime terror to vile mortals. The lightning 
gleamed in vengeance from his unseen hand. Have these 
agents mocked human scrutiny? Does any event occur 
among men, upon the examination of which, a divine pro- 
hibition rests? The whole analogy of human discovery 
answers—No! Knowledge is the soul’s natural aliment. 
Nature does not make terrible displays to overawe re- 
search, nor beautiful displays to tantalize with insatiable 
longings, nor mysterious displays to inflame curiosity, and 
then baffle investigation. The race has been repaid a 
thousand fold for the dangers and toils incident to extend- 
ing the realm of Science, and applying the new creations 
of Art. None will be rebuked for profane boldness, when 
inspired by love for wisdom. Venturous Franklin brought 
the message down to earth, that heaven deems him pro- 
fane who stoops in contented ignorance—not him who 
climbs to higher knowledge of the sacred mysteries of 
being, whether of matter or of spirit. The Infinite Father 
is not jealous lest his children should approach too nearly 
the majesty of His own omniscience. What parent takes 
pleasure in the ignorance of hischild? Ifthe prying curi- 
osity of men needed a rebuke, why was the world not 
taught a lesson, once for all, on the head of that rash ex- 
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perimenter, who, whilst heaven’s artillery blazed and 
roared above him, first snatched the bolt sparkling from its 
lofty forge? Instead of being blasted by his fearful prize, the 
author of the Promethean feat is honored with immortal] 
renown. 

Another of earth’s elemental powers—the mightiest, the 
most dreaded, the least understood—has acknowledged 
man’s sovereignty, and humbled itself to any service, 
whether to amuse, or instruct, or to aid the arts; to enter- 
tain the school-boy, or become the messenger of nations. 
Another call is made upon the race, to observe, to meet, 
to embrace its destiny. Another sign is set up, to mark the 
march of human progression. Another type points to the 
future, in which man will be rescued from the ignorance 
that makes him weak in his woes, by a knowledge which 
shall new-create, and render him in his sphere omnipotent. 
The goal that yesterday was far before him, he has left as 
starting point in the dim distance behind him. In no 
part of the domain of creation, upon which he enters, is 
he treated as an intruder on Jehovah’s secret counsels. 
What he discovers he receives title to in fee simple for a com- 
mon heritage, as though himself had brought it into being. 
The elements of that vast universe of physical and mental 
existence, which the cycles of the future shall open to his 
mind, are even now in his possession. What he has but 
just learned, was always offered to his acceptance. More 
knowledge, higher experience, awaits his tardy claim. The 
heaven he hopes for, he need not purchase with the ago- 
nies of death. The hell he fears,is the torment he will 
not flee. The terms of life change not—* Ask, and it shall 
be given; seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be 
opened unto you.” Before the printing press, the railroad, 
the steamship, the telegraph, and the thousand amazing 
discoveries in Science and appliances in Art, had by fresh 
stimulus, awakened a new spirit within man, to bear him 
still onward in his career, were not the materials he has 
combined, and the powers of Nature he has employed, the 
same as now? So is it in the spiritual sphere. Every 
phenomenon observed among men is an invitation to in- 
vestigate its cause. Ignorance of that cause is our loss, 
our shame. According to all the analogies of the past, 
ignorance is injury. 

The relations of history, sacred and profane, and well 
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established facts developed in our own day, point to a field 
of inquiry, concerning which, rigid examination will yet 
take the place of conjecture, and proof of assumption. 
It is a field which, though coming most nearly home to the 
mind, has been most neglected, and the neglect of which 
has been most disastrous to the race—even the human con- 
stitution. Anthropology, the science of man, the whole 
man, has not been an experimentive science. It has been 
to the world little more than aname. I need not stop 
here with assertion. Thousands are witnesses to develop- 
ments which prove the fact. The most ordinary empiric 
who lectures upon Human Magnetism, will furnish demon- 
stration that thisisso. He will perform experiments upon 
a magnetized subject, of a character which beforehand 
would be pronounced miraculous. He will actually make 
a catch-penny show of powers which the almost unani- 
mous verdict of the religious world limits to Divine inspi- 
ration. He will induce, artificially, a condition of the sys- 
tem, in which the subject, dispensing with the external 
media of communication, will read the present thoughts, 
and often even the past and future history of the near and 
the distant. He will play at pleasure, by manipulation, 
upon every instinct of the mind, as the musician upon the 
keys or the strings of his instrument. Some will pronounce 
this witchcraft—a league with the devil. That only illus- 
trates the truth of the proposition laid down above con- 
cerning man’s deplorable ignorance of his own constitu- 
tion. Others will flatly deny the occurrence of the phe- 
nomena in question. Another illustration of our proposi- 
tion, and of the necessity of a scientific basis of belief 
concerning the nature and consequent relations of man, 
that crowning piece of this terrestrial creation.* The 
student of the divine works need fear no repulse here. If 
on earth events occur, differing from the ordinary mani- 
festations of law, it is not philosophical, from their rarity, 
to infer a supernatural suspension of law. We ought, 
rather, in all reason, to recognise a universal principle 
demanding our study and needing only a repetition of the 
conditions to reproduce the phenomena. As we have 
seen, Omnipotence itself cannot annihilate the eter- 
nal nor change the immutable. Omniscience itself cannot 


* It is but just here to say, that it is believed Dr. J. R. Buchanan’s elaborate 
and comprehensive system of Anthropology will do much to answer this demand. 
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vindicate infinite perfections in the midst of anarchy itsel; 
has created. 

Is it demonstrated, that in one solitary instance the hu- 
man has connected itself consciously in spirit-union with 
the heavenly, and opened its vision upon an experience 
which is “as seeing Him who is invisible.” Has it ever 
occurred in the history of the human family, that persons, 
while in the form, have reached a superior mental condi- 
tion, in which, independent of the corporeal senses, they 
have communicated with other mental beings, embodied 
or disembodied? The almost universal assent of the world 
will be the reply. Then, as a progressive being, man is 
obligated to inquire by what law, and thus add an abiding 
pillar to the edifice of his faith. As the subject now stands, 
it is very generally admitted, that, when separated from 
the body, spirit communes intelligibly with spirit. It is 
further admitted, that, whilst in the body, prophets have 
had open vision into the interior world. Then, without 
dispute, spiritual vision must be viewed as a thing consist- 
ent with the laws of the human constitution. God, as 
author of man’s being, has fixed this constitution. Inspi- 
ration, then, in all its degrees of clearness and fullness, 
accords perfectly therewith, and must recur as often as the 
necessary conditions are fulfilled. If it be disease, then is 
it to be avoided. It is an unnatural state. If it be con- 
sistent with the highest exercise of our interior and exter- 
nal faculties—if it be, in fact, a superior state—then it is 
undoubtedly such as the race, as a whole, is approaching, 
and such as it must reach at some future period of its pro- 
gression, when none shall say to his brother, Know ye the 
Lord—for all shall know him. Before this consummation 
can be attained, a science of man must be developed and 
added to the certainties of our classified knowledge. Then 
each will understand his neighbor, and can forgive his 
errors—himself, and can correct hisown. He will then per- 
ceive that his destiny is in his own hands. He will then 
acknowledge the impartial dealings of a Universal Provi- 
dence. Whatever privilege of condition any member of 
the human family may have enjoyed, we only fail of the 
same because the law of its existence is crossed. Our 
present low state is a vitiated one, wholly unnatural. The 
law of any higher state once known, is known for all men 
and all time. A general recognition of this evident truth 
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will prevent, in future, those outbreaks of fanaticism and 
delusion that have so afflicted the world, and which the 
supernatural theory of surprising mental phenomena alone 
can produce. 

It can easily be seen how supernaturalism, as a popular 
belief throughout the world, has directly promoted super- 
stition and imposture. It will be found, almost without 
exception, true, where the multitude have been duped by 
some professed prophet, that the impostor begun his career 
at least, in the possession of some remarkable gitt, as the 
specious foundation for his claim. It often happens, in 
the history of delusions, that their authors mingle the 
greatest sincerity and devotedness with ambitious in- 
tigue. They have sometimes been, to a considerable 
extent, real seers. Yet, ignorant as they were of the 
source of their own powers, they actually imagined them- 
selves miraculously endowed, and chosen to establish a 
new faith among men. Pernicious national customs and 
popular principles are suddenly revealed to their minds 
in so odious a light, and the necessity of radical reform 
impresses itself so forcibly upon them, as to seem the 
solemn message of an angel. The flashing of a grand 
truth upon the soul, in contrast with the darkness dispelled, 
resembles an illumination breaking in from the bright 
heaven of heavens. It becomes at once the token of a 
special divine mission, the pledge of sublime success. 
Then the bias of natural character, and the necessities of 
the case, decide the man’s line of action for the accom- 
plishment of his destiny. Mahomet, as an example, started 
out the deadly foe of a prevalent and deeply rooted idola- 
try. He achieved a great reform. He gave an impulse 
to the progress of Mind, which, by the twelfth century 
after Christ, rendered the metropolis of Mohammedan faith 
the center and soul of the highest civilization, learning, 
and refinement, of that age. Some of the very first minds 
among the Christian scholars of this day admit, for the 
Koran, that its merits lie between the cavils of its enemies 
that it is mere imposture, and the claim of its friends that 
it is pure inspiration. ’ 

Mormonism, even, is not without its “signs following.” 
True, these are explained in the very elements of Human 
Magnetism and Clairvoyance. Yet, to the disciples of the 
prophet, they are manifest miracles. The enemies of that 
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faith who see without accounting for them on know, 
principles of Nature, insist that they are wrought by Sa. 
tanic power. The Mormon elder, in all good conscience. 
magnifies his office in the exercise of his supposed apos. 
tolic gifts. Tic doloreaux and other nervous disease, flies 
before the potent laying on of hands. Yet he is often 
sadly disconcerted in finding himself outdone, in his divine 
vocation, by the powerful and practised Mesmerist. An 
earlier and a blinder age would have sought to quench the 
first spark of fanaticism, in that rising sect, in blood. The 
persecution would have been called a crusade against the 
devil. A pamphlet is sold in our stores, being a published 
sermon of one of our most eminent divines, preached in 
this city ; which pamphlet classes all the phenomena which 
it presents under the comprehensive term “ Witchcraft.” 
ut what a quandary does such a view force upon us. 
For, being supernatural, it is useless to seek out their 
causes. Being above Nature, no clue to their operation 
or cause exists in Nature. Investigation is futile. Still 
worse,—the time has passed when the counter-proof of 
genuine divine miracles is possible. No Aaron’s rod can 
swallow all other rods. The devil has the better of the 
argument. His adversaries cannot equal his spells nor 
break his charms. Beelzebub takes quiet possession, and 
none can cast him out. He laughs the saints to scorn. 
Any apostate fanatic can raise the prince of devils and all 
his imps by a word or a nod, whom the whole host of apos- 
tolic successors and disciples of truth cannot lay! Then, 
again, those are to be found who cannot be persuaded that 
these wonders are wrought by infernal agency. If super- 
stitious, they will become the dupes of some deluded or 
designing leader. Others will feel positive of their dia- 
bolical origin. There is no question, that, did not the days 
of witchcraft memory hold up before men’s minds its lurid 
images of terror, they would re-enact those hellish trage- 
dies. Again, imagined fiends might be drowned, burned 
and tortured out of withered hags and ill-savored crones. 
Again, an infatuated race might drag to the stake, for a 
crime in its nature impossible, old men and maidens, young 
men and children, on continents and islands, at Geneva 
and Rome, in Old England and New England. Reverence 
for religion under the supernatural view would be no safe- 
guard against such enormities. It is well known how 
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zealous the church, and especially the clergy, were in their 
prosecution. * When pity for an instant quenched rage in 
their bosoms, conscience goaded them for their weakness, 
and nerved them to look on blood and tortures. 

If true philosophy in physical science is a system of con- 
clusions from discovered facts and established principles, 
how much more in spiritual science. If physical existence 
is pervaded by order and harmony, how strong the proba- 
bility that spiritual existence is so. If all the phenomena 
of matter are traceable to general, uniform laws, it is cer- 
tainly not otherwise with the phenomena of Mind. Each 
will, of course, be governed in strict consistency with its 
intrinsic nature. The planets are not controlled in their 
motions by the moral law, nor Mind, in its development, 
by material forces. 

Laws of operation may seem to lie deep hidden in the 
inner substance of spiritual realities, yet their occult na- 
ture and their profound working robs them not a tittle of 
their necessary truth. Fixed, discoverable, reliable means, 
are eternally requisite to develop the capacities of spiritual 
beings, as are air, light, moisture, caloric, and the soil, for 
the growth of the plant. When the soul is fitted to as- 
similate its appropriate nourishment, the elements it de- 
mands are furnished, as the atmosphere we breathe is 
given us, to expand the lungs and purify the blood. In 
his dealings with Mind, Deity abides by established condi- 
tions, as he does to gather the streaming rays of light upon 
the eye, to waft sounds upon the ear, to propel the vital 
tide in brute and man, to elaborate physical forms upon 
all interior life. 

I know not why any should regard such propositions 
with suspicion. They should not be so regarded by any 
who do not hold that the chief value and charm of all 
doctrine begin, continue and end where mystery does. It 
has grown to be almost a test of truth, in some quarters, 
that it shall be unintelligible. It is painful to see sacred 
things stripped of the veil that screens them from the vul- 
gar gaze. The conjurors of India, so our missionaries tell 
us, accustomed to soothe pains and heal diseases by strok- 
ing their patients with their hands, amid sprinklings and 
prayer, saw with dismay and indignation, the Christian 
Stranger perform like cures without their incantations. 
Yet so long as no harm, and equal good was done, they 
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could not, on the score of right reason, quarrel with the 
missionary for dispensing with supernumerary flourishes 
and pow-wow. It can certainly arrogate nothing from 
the dignity of religion, to wed reason to faith. Religion is 
now just as pure, and just as secure, as when men thought 
the dire vengeance of heaven was foretold in showers of 
blood, now known to be the deposite of butterflies in their 
periodical swarming—all innocent as they were of “ malice 
prepense” in spreading panic over whole districts of ra- 
tional beings, the “lords of creation.” The rationale of 
the highest development of finite powers ever exhibited on 
earth, could tend as little to the prejudice of religion, as a 
knowledge of the laws of optics, to derange the natural 
sight, or of the laws of animal life, to disturb the vital 
functions and render disease incurable. The whole ten- 
dency is to the contrary. 

Further,—the prevalence of the supernatural view has 
discredited before the wor}d great facts in the past history 
of men’s spiritual experience. It would here be interest- 
ing to adduce examples for which there is the very best 
authority, proving the frequent occurrence of those now 
wonderful manifestations of mental vision, concerning 
which so much growing inquiry is at this day elicited. 
Earlier times were not without their seers, and modern 
times can furnish their living examples, even among men 
distinguished in the world for their goodness and their 
learning. Such instances may be cited at a future day. 
But how has the supernatural view operated as above sta- 
ted? In this way. Remarkable events in the spiritual 
history of mankind have so excited men’s marvelousness, 
in the absence of philosophy, that they have been handed 
down exaggerated in description and half buried under the 
load of fictitious relations. Honest and capable historians 
of their own and preceding periods have been duped by 
their own heated imaginations, and by the torrent of super- 
stition around them. Each rare occurrence superstition 
would magnify into monstrous proportions, and then mul- 
tiply the giant fiction a thousand fold. The legends of 
Christian saints look the mythology of paganism out of all 
countenance. As to Roman Catholic church history, re- 
corded miracles crowd its annals from the year of grace ], 
clear along the devious way, down to the last day of the 
seamless coat of Treves. Even the holy fathers and early 
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martyrs witness, or are made to witness, to the most amaz- 
ing prodigies. An imposing array of great names stands 
pledged to their authenticity. Origen is eye-witness to 
miracles wrought by Christ’s unburied cross. St. Gregory 
counts it a small thing toraise the dead. The fathers tes- 
tify to his suecess. Athanasius, Jerome, Chrysostom, Am- 
brose, Augustin, and who knows how many calendar saints, 
illumine the galaxy of vouchers to similar things and others 
as passing strange. In later days the tendencies of inves- 
tigating minds are to discard belief in the supernatural 
origin of similar events. The sciences that weigh the plane- 
tary worlds, and trace Nature’s law-abiding processes in 
all observed phenomena, are teaching man a lesson. 
Mind has been struggling with a destiny which was a 
night-mare and anenigma. It has been able, in instances 
not a few, partly to assert and to anticipate the destiny 
beyond. Grand facts have shown themselves, waiting to 
be accounted for. Individual proofs of universal prin- 
ciples yet to redeem the world have appeared, yet too 
often have given rise to general and pernicious errors. 
The ground has lain almost fallow, and thick-grown with 
tares, which the polished ploughshare of investigation 
shall uproot and turn beneath the soil, to give place to a 
harvest fruitful in truth and good. Hitherto, palpable 
fables have passed for bona fide realities,in one division of 
the Christian church, even now thought to prove the sanctity 
of relics and the immanence of miraculous gifts in the true 
communion. In other divisions, the same have gone forth 
to the world, labeled “lying wonders” and “the deceiva- 
bleness of unrighteousness.” Still the history of every 
ecclesiastical organization abounds in relations of won- 
derful providences and divine dealings with the human 
mind. And outside the nominal church, in every city and 
village, and we might almost say in every neighborhood, 
developments occur that have been esteemed supernatural, 
arbitrary and inexplicable. These terms will not always 
be applied to this subject. They belong to the musty 
tomes of ancient days. They befit the advocates of 
patched and stereotyped creeds. Others are to be found 
who revere them not. For this day, we need men resolute 
enough to scan closely the ground they are called to tread 
upon, who will look the most venerable dogma full in the 
face, to see whether it be a living reality or a mere rattling 
VOL. 11.— 19 
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manikin. Matter has been long under examination ; Mind 
will quite as well repay critical study. Indeed, the know. 
ledge of the constitution of its material organism, j{ 
thorough, would include a knowledge of its vitalizing 
spirit. That gained, superstition could find no element in 
the Mind, from which to derive its nourishment. Men 
would no longer smother their intuitions in fright at their 
own singular experience. Mental disorder would be de- 
tected, as are the morbid appetites and deranged action 
of the physical. Man as a race would grow to possess 
symmetry of external and internal form. The soul’s tem- 
ple would be no more itsdungeon. It would offer a trans. 
parent medium for truthful influxes. Thick darkness, re- 
lieved only by the ignis fatuus of delusion, would no longer 
shroud in darkness the chambers of the soul, echoing with 
deceptive voices. Its windows, without flaw or stain, 
would admit from the Sun of Righteousness rays direct, in 
which truth and love flow mingled down. Mists and 
gloom would give place to brightness and the wisdom- 
teachings of spirits ministering to heirs of salvation. That 
is the true life. It is the life to which prophets, in all na- 
tions and all times, have more or less distinctly pointed. It 
is that upon which the rapt vision of Isaiah and Jeremiah, 
of Zachariah and David, of Paul and Swedenborg, in part 
opened. It must result from a proper development of 
faculties native to man. It must become universal, when 
all the duties and business of life shall be so modeled as to 
have a direct bearing upon the improvement of the race. 
Then the prosperity of each will work good to all. Then 
man will act in harmony with Deity. Each will be most 
happy in adding to the common joy. 





THE STATUS OF MAN. 


Arr. XXXIX.—SPIRITUAL PHILOSOPHY. 


An abstract of two Lectures, delivered in College Hall, by T. L. 
Harris, on the evenings of the 10th and 11th of March, 
1848. 


Tue life of man flows from God, and is fed by him as a stream 
is fed from its sources. He is united by his external or material 
body with the various kingdoms of Nature, and his form is a 
microcosm and refinement of them all. He is related by his 
internal or spiritual body with the Angels, and, like them, has 
faculties pertaining to that body, which when awakened into ac- 
tivity, enable him to behold and acquire knowledge of the Celes- 
tial Universe. The Spirit or Inmost Life of Man is Divine, and 
partakes of all the essential qualities of the Divine Nature. It 
is made personal, and individualized by reason of its organization. 
As that organization perfects and ripens, its Love and Power and 
Wisdom continually increase, because the Divine Essence incar- 
nates itself most fully in those forms or bodies which are most 
elaborate and perfect. The Structure or Organization of Man, 
though perpetually ascending from one degree of excellence to 
another, is immortal, and therefore Man himself continues to ex- 
ist forever, as an individual being, retaining the same conscious- 
ness and personality through every stage of his progression. 

The Object of Existence is the perfecting of the individual self 
in the Divine Nature; and since they cannot be separated, the 
conferring of happiness, or aiding in the development of other 
beings, and indeed of the entire family of Man. This two-fold 
object can only be pursued by compliance with the conditions of 
Existence, obedience to the Social, Religious, Spiritual and Physi- 
cal Laws. Man at present, by reason of the disorganization of 
his structure, and consequent inertness of the higher and perfecied 
action of the subordinate faculties, can neither know those rules 
accurately, nor obey them fully. He can, however, by patient ef- 
fort, attain to a conscious unity with God, so that the Divine Life 
which, though he be ignorant of it, flows into his inmost being 
shall flow into his very consciousness. After attaining to this 
condition, Man becomes the recipient of continual influxes of life 
and inspirations of knowledge from God, and from superior and 
Protecting spirits. He has wisdom and strength to regulate and 
direct aright the passional desires and tendencies of the external 
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man: and has knowledge and power by which to harmonize and 
balance the temperaments, faculties and organic parts of his 
being, so that the spiritual faculties, or organs of the interior boy, 
may be quickened into activity. Thus may Man be taught of 
God, and learn of Angels, and communicate and enjoy Open 
vision with them, and perfect himself in body and spirit, and aid 
his fellows in attaining unity with themselves and Nature, with 
Angels and with God. 

But since statements like these, though self-evident to the spiy. 
itually harmonized and enlightened, are, for the most part, disbe. 
lieved and rejected among men, we design in the pages that shall 
follow, to state them in detail, very plainly, so that the reader 
may perceive and investigate them for himself. Pursuing a 
natural order, our statement will arrange itself into three parts :— 

J. Of the Nature and Relations of Existence. 

II. Of the Objects of Existence. 

lll. Of the Means by which these objects may be attained. 


I.—OF THE NATURE AND RELATIONS OF EXISTENCE. 


1. Man is a compound being,—a Trinity in Unity—spirir, 


spiritual body, external form. These pervade and animate each 
other. The spirit flows into and animates the interior or “ Psychi- 
cal’’ organization, and this in its turn connecis with and animates 
the visible body. 

2. The Visible Body is the crown or perfection of Matter: the 
highest combination, both in numbers, quality and arrangement of 
the substances of the Animal Kingdom, and indeed of all external 
Nature. It is an organization having life in every particle: per- 
fect in its degree; and capable of the highest use and the most 
intense enjoyment. Without entering into a physiological analy- 
sis of its parts and their relations, we dismiss it for the present 
with two remarks: Ist, on its Temperaments; 2nd, on its Senses. 

All of the elementary substances of Nature enter intc the com- 
position of the visible body. These substances, though capable 
of infinite division, may be resolved into four: Carbon, Oxygen, 
Hydrogen, Nitrogen. Corresponding to these four elements are 
four Temperaments: the Nervous, Bilious, Sanguine and Lym- 
~hatic. All of the simple elements should enter, in exact propor- 
ton acd uirangement, into the bodily structure. The Tempera- 
ments should be coequal in tone, volume, activity and power. 
When this occurs, ali of the elementary substances exist in the 
body in their due proportion: energy blends with tranquility, and 
strength exists with symmetry and grace. But wherever the bal- 
ance of Temperament is lost, harmony of function and structure 
is destroyed. In the preponderance of the Lymphatic, we see 
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sluggishness and indolence. In the predominance of the Sanguine 
we behold reckless impetuosity. fn those of excessive Bilious, 
we find coarseness of fibre and brutality of passion, while those 
of Nervous habit are characterized by intensity without endu- 
rance, and sensitiveness without strength. Character is princi- 
ally the result of organization. The unbalanced organization is 
not occasioned by the excess of one Temperament, but by the 
deficiency of others. All of the Temperaments should be full, 
then the character will be harmonious, and the organization in its 
degree be perfect. 

Proceeding from Temperament to Sensation, we find in the 
external form, three avenues or senses. These are Sight—impres- 
sions derived from the image of the object: Touch—impressions 


derived from the contact of the object: Hearing—impressions 


derived from the vibrations of the object. There are but three 
senses, though these are composite and capable of extensive 
division, as for instance, taste and smell, which are modifications 
of the sense of feeling. Through these senses, as outlets, the 
desires and sensations of the individual are conveyed to the exter- 
nal world, and through these, as inlets, the life of Nature flows 
into the brain and animal mind. Thus such, then, of the exter- 


nal form. 


Tue Sriritvat Bopy pervades, flows into and animates the 
external form. It is like the external body in form, feature, fa- 
culty and development, with the exception, however, that it is not 
capable of being marred or disfigured by physical accidents which 
befall the visible organization. The spiritual body grows in 
stature with physical advancement, and increases in beauty as the 
character grows harmonious, and the life divine. It has members 
like the members of the visible body, save that they are imperish- 
able, and more substantial. It has senses corresponding to the 
external senses, but more capacious as inlets and outlets of 
knowledge, because higher in degree. It has the faculty of 
speech, whereby to communicate its wisdom: the faculty of hear- 
ing, whereby to listen to the speech of Angels: the faculty of 
feeiing, by which to come into actual contact with all forms and 
substances of the sphere in which it resides: the faculty of vision, 
by which to behold the scenery of the heaven of its dwelling 
peo and the inhabitants who reside therein. The spiritual 
ody is substantial, and its faculties the results of substantial 
organization. ‘ 

Man, then, having two distinctly organized bodies, with all of 
the faculties pertaining to them, exists continually in two worlds 
or spheres of existence. The faculties of the exterior form being 
active, he is enabled to see the material world. Through the 
inlets of the senses, he receives impressions of its scenery and 
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inhabitants, its changes of season, aspect and temperature. He 
thus becomes aware that he is not an isolated or independen; 
being, but is a part of a great whole, dependent upon its health 
and comfort for his own safety and happiness. He cannot be 
healthy with disease around him, or happy when girt about with 
universal misery. He is dependent in a great measure for his 
physical, social and intellectual well-being, upon the knowledge 
and order of the society in which he dwells, and of the age in 
which he lives. He will, unless his spiritual faculties be devei- 
oped as well as his material, be a pagan among pagans, a canni- 
bal among cannibals, a barbarian among barbarians. 

But Man, even now, though he utterly discredit it, is an inhabi- 
tant of a higher, a spiritual world. He has a spiritual body, ani 
faculties of a corresponding degree. Men and women who have 
laid off the gross external form, surround him. They are minis. 
tering Angels, seeking continually to elevate him from his low 
estate. The great and good of other worlds and other ages en. 
close him in spheres of influence. The pure and lovely. the dear. 
est and most beloved, those whom he mourns over as departe(, 
are with him still. Around him is scenery of Paradise, and the 
glorified immortals, but he gropes on his way, blind, deaf, insen- 
sate, unconscious and incredulous of all. 

“Why!” says the objector, “do I not see this spiritual worl', 
if it surround me, and if { dwell in it?” The answer is a plain 
one. You do not see it fur the reason that the blind man does 
not see the landscape around him. You have faculties which 
will enable you to enjoy that world, to behold its scenery, to con- 
verse with its inhabitants, to inhale its ecstacy, to drink in its 
blessedness; but those faculties are dormant. Having eyes, you 
see not; having ears, you hear not; having hands, you touch not. 
You are in the condition which the infant is in before its birth. 
The infant has faculties, but they are not yet quickened into 
activity. So you have faculties to enable you to behold this 
celestial Universe, but these faculties need quickening into lite. 
You admit that your life, that is in you, is net your own, but flows 
from God, and yet you are unconscious of it. Why, then, should 
it seem incredible to you that a spiritual world is around you, 
and that you, having a spiritual form, dwell in that world? You 
may satisfy yourself intellectually of the existence of that world, 
by a knowledge of philosophy which proves it, and of facts which 
relate to it, as a man may satisfy himself of the existence of the 
Eastern continent by geography, which demonstrates its existence, 
and by the testimony of travelers who have beheld it. But you 
can only arrive at an indubitable certainty of its existence, by 
attaining to a state of mind which will enable you to feel it as 2 
self-evident fact; and to this condition, and to open vision with 
angels, you can attain, as will be hereafter shown. 
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Man is, then, a spirit, having a spiritual body and an exter- 
nal form. The life of God flows into his inmost being as blood 
‘dows from the heart into a minute vein. He is related to God as 
effect to cause, as child to parent. He is One with Him in the 
sense that his life flows from out of the Divine Fulness, and is 
connected with and dependent on Him. The interior or spiritual 
body is like that of the angels, and in the same sphere of being. 
Man is related to them as to elder brethren, and they watch over 
him and strive to educate and befriend him, as the elder children 
of a family watch with love and tenderness over those of more 
tender years. Man is related at last to men dwelling with him 
on the visible earth, and all make up one family—they are 
brothers all. 

What we call Death, is merely a new birth: the laying off of 
the exterior form; which having accomplished the object for which 
it was designed, may well be laid aside. Leaving the material 
body, we find ourselves spirit still, having around us an organized, 
visible and substantial body, preserving our consciousness and 
identity, our senses and organs, our memory and affections, un- 
changed. We are, then, dwellers in that spiritual world of which 
we have always from birth been inhabitants; with this difference, 
that the exterior or rudimental body has been laid aside, and the 
senses of the spiritual body are quickened, so that we who were 
blind now see. We are surrounded by scenery of a more trans- 
cendant loveliness, and by beings of a more exalted character. 
We are free from the antagonisms and doubts which now surround 
and bewilder us. We are no more compelled to struggle for food 
and shelter, as if for life. We are no more enslaved by the preju- 
dices, customs and errors of the lower sphere. We have oppor- 
tunities for advancement in love, and wisdom, and power, which 
we never had before; and are surrounded by Teachers who are as 
patient of our infirmities, and compassionate of our weaknesses, 
as they are exalted in intellectual greatness and God-like love. 
But still we are personal beings, in substantial and organized 
forms, and our growth in the Divine Life is determined by our 
own earnestness of effort, and purity, and intensity of desire. 


Il. OF THE OBJECTS OF EXISTENCE. 


It is a self-evident fact, that the Divine Being had a definite 
object in the Creation of Man; and that object may.be divided 
into three branches: 1st, Of what Man is to be; 2nd, Of what 
Man is to do; 3rd, Of what Man is to enjoy. Let us consider 
these objects in the order in which they stand. 

1. Of what Man is designed to be.—He is designed to be per- 
fect in his parts and as a whole. Having a spirit, a spiritual 
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body, and an external organization, each one of these should be 
perfect in itself and in its unity and continuity with the others 

The Visible Body should be perfect in its composition. All of 
the simple elements of matter which enter into its structure should 
be perfect in quantity, quality, order and assimilation. The tem. 
peraments should be equally and entirely full and harmoniously 
balanced. The organic parts of the higher and lower series should 
be in perfect adaptation and harmony one with the other. The 
various instinctive desires which result from the life of the organi. 
zation, should neither be dormant or over-excitable, but preserve 
the order of Nature. The senses, inlets and outlets of the sur. 
rounding and in-dwelling life, should be perfect in themselves, 
The whole body should be as a wisely constructed instrument of 
music, each chord perfect in itself, and harmonized with all other 
chords—as in the whole structure there should be neither def. 
ciency or redundance, and in all of the functions, neither dor. 
mancy or excess. 

The Spiritual Body should be as the exterior, all of its struc. 
ture developed, all of its sensitive faculties quickened and awake: 
its organs of intuitive reason, its faculties of sight and touch, and 
hearing, all capable of uses in their relative degrees. The spirit 
itself should a be awakened into the most intense and abiding 
consciousness. Its Love, its Wisdom, its Will, should act inde. 
pendently and relatively in their due proportion, and the spirit 
should feel consciously, that life flows into it from the Divine 
Fulness, and the spiritual body should feel quickened in every 
fibre, and acted on in every sense by the Essence within its form; 
and the outer organization should be actively pervaded in each 
atom of the interior body, so that neither the animal reason or 
faculties could act, unless impelled by the spiritual organizetion, 
and the spiritual organism act ov!y as impelled by the in- 
dwelling spirit, and the spirit itself move only as moved upon 
by the in-flowing Desire and Life of God. 

Thus Man should be a unitized organization—a complex 
unity—as of three in one. Communicating in his material body 
with the visible world, in his spiritual body with heaven and its 
inhabitants, and in his Inmost Life, the Holy of Holies, with the 
Father of All. Thus Man should exist in conscious unity with 
God: his emotions all good: his thoughts all true: his actions 
all right. He should exist in a manifestation of God in the flesh: 
making every word the embodiment of Divine intuition, and 
sanctifying each material action by a spiritual end. 

2. Of what Man is designed to do.—So exalted a being as the 
True Man has a use corresponding to his greatness. The object 
of Man’s existence should be tq develop the virtues of the earth, 
so that its climates, temperatures and productions should be 
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adapted to the highest good of the human race—to pon all 
arts, sciences and inventions, so that Man, individually, should 
have at his command all possible instruments or means to aid 
him in the development of Lis being—to perfect and establish a 
system of distributive justice, by which the various products of 
the earth and the race should be divided according to the require- 
ments of individual members, and whereby each individual should 
have the position most adapted to his capabilities for communica- 
ting and receiving good—to teach the disorganized how to attain 
to unity of structure, and the young how to grow up in the order 
of Nature, and thus to make the earth and the race perfect in 
their degree—to have God’s Kingdom of Unity and his Law of 
Universal Order established on Earth, making it a New Heaven. 

8. Of what Man is designed to enjoy—Man, as a perfect being 
in his sphere, is capable and deserving of perfect happiness—of 
blessedness continually full, and yet perpetually increasing, as 
he rises from plane to plane of relative perfection. 

1. His happiness flows into his spirit from God. It consists in a 
consciousness that the tides of the Divine Life flow forever into 
his being from the exhaustless fountain of Infinite Existence, 
Love and Sympathy with all created beings, from the insect 
floating in the sun-beam, to the Christ who dwells in the inner- 
most and supremest heaven: love, manifested in the yearnings of 
a Divine compassion, and the deeds of a never-failing benevo- 
lence to the poor, the infirm, the physically or morally diseased : 
love, speaking in each radiation of countenance and act of life, 
for the surrounding members of the human race: love so intense 
that it thrills us from the centre to the limit of our being for 
father and brother, for wife and husband, and child—love, min- 
gled with reverence for the Angels who mingle with us, surround- 
ing our existence with their happiness and irradiation, and our 
minds with their genial wisdom: love for Christ the manifestation, 
and for God the fullness of Deity, glowing with intensest ardor as 
of a thousand rays concentrated on one concave lens, on one 
object of unceasing adoration; all this, whose minutest sensation 
is ecstacy, is the happiness of the spirit in harmony with God. 

2. But the joy of the spirit flows with its life into the Spiritual 
Body, and is varied and increased as it flows through so beautiful 
amedium. The light, the scenery of the Celestial world, its 
music, its odors, its visions, flow through the spiritual senses into 
the interior consciousness. The perfect Man, by the volition of 
his Will, can behold Heaven opened before him, can converse 
with its Divine in-dwellers, as friend with friend, and participate 
in their blessedness, and thrill with their delights. To en there 
is no more separation or loneliness; for even the friends who cast 
off the external form and departed from the material. vision, are 
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with him still, and withdrawing within himself, he communes with 
them and beholds them, even as while they were in the visible 
body, and his happiness increases with their new delights. But 
of this it is not now well to speak, for experience only can afford 
us a conception of its nature and its joy, as language fails utterly, 
and can convey no adequate idea of it. 

3. The Perfect Man enjoys a happiness of which the race has 
at present no conception, through the faculties of the external 
form. Ecstacy flows into his organization from all the kingdoms 
and objects of Nature through the open senses, as sun-light flows 
to earth through a transparent sky; and each pleasure of the sense 
is increased because it ministers to the blessedness of the spirit, 
and has not an isolated, but universal gratification, and ministers 
to the refreshing of the nature of the Interior Man. The eye and 
the ear, and the sense of touch, refined and perfected, and coming 
into contact with nothing that can pain or offend them, minister 
to ever new delights; and friendship, and love, and marriage, and 
peer and all of the relations of existence, surround us with 

appiness, and fills our whole being with happiness, as a sun is 
filled with light. But of these things, at present, no more. 

But, as yet, the Design of God in the Creation of Man has 
been but imperfectly accomplished. A gulf, broad and deep, 
yawns between the Divine Ideal and the Human Actual. Let 
us, in evidence of this, glance at what Man is, and does, and 
suffers, as we have looked at what we should be, do, and enjoy. 

Among the eight hundred millions of the race, there is not one 
perfect organization, having all of the organic parts harmoniously 
adapted; all of the members symmetrical and proportioned; all 
of the essential substances perfectly assimilated; all of the tem- 
peraments developed to a hallowed fullness. All systems are 
either latently or actively diseased or unharmonized. Nine-tenths 
of all men and women in our own land are actively diseased in 
some portion of the structure. The premature development and 
abnormal activity of the passions; the universal use of stimu- 
lants which palliate sensations of disease, the bills of mortality, 
filled with the fame of those who have perished in their prime, 
all testify to the truthfullness of this. 

In the entire family of Man, there is no one individual, having 
an harmonious and full development of the faculties of the Interior 
or Spiritual organization. Perhaps one in a thousand may have 
some slight activity in the interior faculties, but in most instances, 
men do not even know, and cannot be made to believe, that such 
faculties belong to the human organization. During the last two 
centuries, Christianity, that perpetual witness of the Divine Incar- 
nated in Humanity, has been gradually but steadily bowing its in- 
fluence, as Man became more spiritually blind, more physically 
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diseased. Even those who have their interior faculties in some 
faint degree developed, as in the case of clairvoyants, somnambu- 
lists, and the higher — are weak in the main in judgment, and 
unreliable in vision, like children when they first begin to think and 
observe. That Divine lllumination “ which lighteth every man that 
cometh into the world,” shines through the imperfectly quickened 
faculties of the material form, “as through a glass, darkly.” Now 
and then, some strain of Divine music—some sentiment from an 
Angel’s lips—some ray of light from the Celestial and far shining 
Splendor steals down to earth, but still as of old, “the light 
shineth in the darkness, and the darkness comprehendeth it not.” 

So, too, with the elements of Spirit. The Life of Man is faint: 
his Wisdom weak: his power of activity but inefficient. His 
Love, that should flow out in genial currents of affection for all 
living things, perrenial, unfailing and unchanging, merges within 
himself, like a fountain that springs up and loses itself amidst the 
sands of the desert; or, at most, it but relieves the more apparent 
sufferings of those thrown upon him by the accident of circum- 
stance, as the desert fountain moistens the palms of the wilder- 
ness) Man is proverbially selfish—capricious in his charities, 
exacting in his friendships, and fickle in his loves. The higher 
Wisdom, the interior Mind, the intuitive and transcendant Rea- 
son—that, too, lies almost dormant. Men think, for the most part, 
with the animal mind and brain. They believe in Spiritual 
things, if they believe at all, upon the evidence of tradition. 
Shake their faith in the antiquity of a manuscript, and you make 
them atheists, doubting even if there be a God. They follow like 
sheep in the path of ancient usage, incapable of determining for 
themselves the falseness of the false, or the truthfulness of the 
true. To them, polygamy is right, because Mahomet had a plu- 
rality of wives: or the resurrection of the material body true, 
because it is written in the Zend-Avesta of Zoroaster: or the 
enslaving of human beings, just because Paul sent home Onesi- 
mius: or the abolition of capital punishment a crime, because the 
Jewish precept was “blood for blood.” Men are Protestants or 
Catholics, Jews or Mahometans, because their fathers were. 
How inefficient, too, is the spiritual element of Will. It should 
be a powerful, ever active energy, holding in control the impulses 
and the passions of the external man. And now we behold almost 
all men the victims of circumstance, the creatures of impulse, 
acted on by external forms, and not by internal life., The good 
and virtuous even, confess with sorrow, that they feel themselves, 
at times, incapable of resistance to temptation. And if the 
highest in spiritual force are so frail, what must be said of the 
millions who live entirely on the lower plane of being? 

There is a beauty in Humanity, even in its lowest and most 
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deplorable estate—love in the most icy heart—wisdom in the 
most dwarfish intelligence—interior energy in the veriest creature 
of caprice or impulse ;—but it is the beauty of a ruin—the beauty 
of some classic temple, after the lightning has blackened ani 
marred its imagery, and the earthquake riven it from architrave 
to base. 

But let us glance at what Man does—how he fulfills the pur. 
o of his creation. The earth that he was placed in charge of, 

as become cursed for him. Year after year, the snows creep 
down the mountains, and the dominions of the frost encroach upon 
the fairer portions of the world: the seasons become more 
variable, the tornados more desolating: the vegetable, the floral 
races, feel the disease, and whole species are becoming extinct, as 
tribes of men when visited by some sudden plague. The choices: 
soils become barren by vices of cultivation, and the most salu- 
brious spots unhealthy from the same unjustifiable source. We 
need not go out of our own land for evidence. Eastern Virginia, 
the ancient Eden of the Western world, is now almost a desert, 
and South Carolina, healthy as New York half a century ago, is 
becoming uninhabitable by the higher races of Man. 

The generous earth, despite all abuses, brings forth still, 
food and raiment for all her children. But how has Man 
fulfilled—how is Man fulfilling his second great duty—the equi- 
table distribution of her abundance? Let the starving millions 
of Ireland, the enslaved masses of continental Europe, the 
mechanies of America, the serfs of Egypt, answer. They do an- 
swer, and God hears them of a verity, this day. In all nations, 
they who produce the most are rewarded least—share the least of 
the honor, the happiness, the bread. The producers of the 
world’s wealth are the only members of the human family who 
herd in cellars, who are clad in rags, who starve in times of 
famine, who die unvisited and are cast into uncoffined graves in 
times of pestilence,—their children the only ones who are unedu- 
cated, their widows and fathers and mothers the residents of alms- 
houses,—their sick and infirm the tenants of public hospitals, 
exposed to the gaze and ribaldry of boy-physicians,—and their 
daughters, thousands and tens of thousands are forced by the 
pangs of hunger, to pollution of body and infamy of soul. The 
producing classes are the slaves of the capitalists. The opulent 
of earth, the merchant princes who speculate in the wealth of 
Nations, trade not only in gold and st but in the blood of 
children, the souls of women, and the sinew and nerves of men. 

And how does Man fulfill his third great duty—the education of 
himself? We speak not of the toiling classes, who cannot 
develop their powers, because their time is not their own, but of 
the oppressing classes, the same wealthy classes who have both 
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leisure, and means, and opportunity for this. Do the rich, the 
great, the powerful, use the opportunities which God has given 
them for good? Are they in unity, conscious oneness with 
God? Have they developed the powers of the interior organiza- 
tion? Have they even perfected the physical form? Let their 
scepticism about all spiritual, and their indifference of all holy 
things, let their blindness of insight and lack of intuition, let 
their pampered and diseased physical systems answer. Most 
men, as they pass from youth to age, become weaker in love 
and goodness, more incapable of intuitive knowledge and belief, 
more impure in organization. Their last state is worse than the 
first. They die, having toiled selfishly, expended wastefully, and 
lived uselessly—adding an example of folly, and a remembrance 
of infamy, to a life of shame. 

So, too, does Man fulfill his duty to the young and the infirm. 
There is as great a difference in organization as there is in wealth 
and circumstance. Some are virtuous and strong, others are 
weak and vicious in organization. The sins of parents are 
visited upon the children. Violation of organic law on the part 
of parents, entails diseased organization on their posterity. 
Licentiousness and theft, like scrofula and consumption, may flow 
down in the blood, from father to son. Now, it is not God’s will 
that the weak in organization and in character, should, therefore, 
perish. It is His mandate, that the strong, morally, mentally, 
physically, should bear the burdens of the weak. And how do 
the strong help their infirm kindred? They expose them in 
infancy to all manner of sufferings, in youth to innumerable 
temptations, in manhood to unpitied und unrewarded toils. When 
they sink beneath the pressure of circumstance into acts of evil— 
when they violate the conventional regulations of society, instead 
of being helped to rise above temptation, they are blighted and 
blasted with legalized revenge. The penitentiary, the states 
prison, the county jail, the whipping post, the gallows—all claim 
them by turn. The Pariahs, the outcasts of humanity, they live 
in perpetually increasing misery, and die of famine and disease. 

Man is, too, of all races of being, most miserable. Life is a 
hattle to the strong, a curse to the rich, a fever-dream to the luxu- 
rious, a night-mare to the superstitious, a lazar-house to the disor- 
ganized, a wilderness to the inexperienced, a slavery to the poor. 
In vain the heavens are curtained with splendor, and the airs 
prodigal of sweetness, and the fields Jaden with grain, and the 
hill-sides covered with flocks, and the glad earth mantled with 
flowers, as a bridal veil. Man is isolated from Nature, at war 
with himself,—blind to the spiritual universe around him,—with- 
out hope, and without God. With a body and spirit, with 
senses and faculties capable of the most exquisite pleasure, he 
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lives in pain, for obedience to law is the price of happiness, an, 
Man refuses to listen—refuses to obey. 

What way is open, then, for Man to fulfill his destiny—jy 
accomplish his Creator’s design? One word furnishes the answer, 

Obedience.—Obedience to the Laws of Nature, woven into th. 
constitution of the universe, and made eternal as the Spirit Cause. 
By purifying the heart from lust, and guile, and malice—by reso. 
lutely setting out in an endeavor to know the true, and act the 
right, and be the good—by cultivating habits of reliance on Goi, 
and resignation to his designs—by continued watchfulness, 
and patient and humble effort, our Love will grow mor 
intense, our Wisdom more ample, our Will more active an/ 
strong. We can then become positive men, capable of nob: 
and continual victories over temptation and wrong. By pursuing 
this course—by seeking to know and to do God’s will, we can 
come into positive and conscious Unity with Him. His lif 
will flow into our very consciousness, and at all times, ani 
under all circumstances, we shall be calm, and tranquil, and 
strong, because in connexion with the positive powers of the Uni- 
verse—in harmony with God. This positive Oneness with th: 
Infinite, was attained by the divine, and heroic, and inspired men 
of the past. Hence the strength of their courage, the sweetness 
of their piety, the depth of their insight, the omnipotence of their 
love. United with God as a stream is with its source, they were 
serene in every calamity, and joyful in the midst of suffering ani 
trial—they welcomed affliction as a bride—they saw paraiise 
painted on the walls of the prison—their faces were bright with 
an ineffable joy, even amidst the agonies of martyrdom—for look- 
ing up, they saw heaven opened, and heard the voice that once 
echoed over the mount of the transfiguration, “ this also is my 
beloved son in whom I am well pleased.” 

And while by purity and goodness, we bring the spirit into 
conscious Unity with God, by temperance and industry we must 
harmonize the faculties and temperaments of the external body 
with each other, and with Nature’s Life. Ascertaining by the best 
light within us, the imperfect and undeveloped points of organi- 
zation and character, we must build up our systems into symmetry 
and order. By regulating the passions, and preventing their 
immature and inordinate action—by simplicity of food, of life, o! 
habit—by calmness and equanimity—by gentleness and obedi: 
ence—by living up to our intuitions of what is best for us to 
observe and do, we shall gradually harmonize the passions, bal: 
ance the temperaments, and bring the visible body into subjection 
to the interior, the spiritual law;—then shall the spiritual faculties 
expand and open as the flower from the maturing bud, and then 
shall we attain to Unity with Nature—with Humanity—with God. 
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Art. XL.—THE WIFE OF BESSIERES. 


BY MISS PHCEBE CAREY. 


Tue King of Saxony erected a monument to him on the spot 
where he fell; and for a year afterwards, the inconsolable widow 


kept lamps burning night and Ene his tomb, and daily be- 
dewed it with her tears—J. T’. Headley. 


The pathway where the sun went down, 
Shone faintly in the western arch, 
As tranquil Eve was leading on 
Her silent armies in their march. 
Bright hosts of onward moving stars 
Were in the orient climbing higher, 
Where, first among his brethren, Mars 
Burned redly as a beam of fire : 


In the wide plain that lay below 

The dark Bohemian mountain heights, 
But lately, from the tents of snow, 

Streamed ruddily, the camp fire's lights. 
But now the grass waves quietly, 

The mountains watch that place alone, 
And the cool night dews silently 

To leaf and flower came stealing down. 


Yet in that valley, lone and damp, 
A form is gliding to and fro, 
And, by the glimmer of her lamp, 
I see a mourner’s face of woe. 
That beacon through the night burns on 
The pale face lingering sweetly nigh, 
And fades not when the feet of dawn 
Shake out the diamonds from the sky. 


*Tis she, whose noble lover died 
Ere the red morn of Lutzen shone, 
The Duke of Istria’s mournful bride 
Still watching by his tomb alone., 

































CHRISTIANITY. 






Vain weeper, wherefore linger on ? 
Thy locks with heavy dews are wet, 
The feet that to the dead go down, 

Ne’er came to meet the faithful yet. 






O, woman’s love hath fondly turned 
To those in dungeons, deep and dark, 
And beacon fires have steadily burned 
To light a long expected bark ; 
But what affection, true and tried, 
Which death can shake not, nor remove, 
Is hers, who feeds the lamp beside 
The sepulchre of buried love ! 


Art. XLI.—THOUGHTS BY THE WAYSIDE. 





BY T. M. TWEED. 


CHRISTIANITY. 





Ture is a beauty—there is a simplicity—there is a 
majesty about the Christian System, which render it al- 
most irresistible. Other religions have been subverted, 
while the religion of Christ has triumphed over the vilest 
and most unrelenting persecution, and stands forth from 
the ordeal of public opinion, unscathed and unhurt. 
Though Votrame, with his gigantic genius, conspired with 
the most powerful Princes of Europe, to uproot the 
Christian Religion—though he did pervert its natural inilu- 
ences—yet did he succeed in subverting it? Let the misery 
and wretchedness caused by the French Revolution, an- 
swer. 

Christianity triumphed, while those who advocated its 
abolition were plunged into excesses, unparalleled in the 
annals of crime! If Christianity had not been an institu- 
tion deriving its origin from the Deity, could it have with- 
stood the indignation of the most powerful monarchs 
of Europe, aided by the most splendid talents of the 
eighteenth century? Any other religion would have been 
crushed to the earth, and numbered with the things that 
were, but are not. 


Pe 
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[| have often said—and I adhere to the sentiment—that 
he who can look abroad upon nature with a philosophic 
eye, and yet not yield credence to the evidences of the 
Christian Religion, has moral feelings little elevated above 
those of the brute. What! can any one, after such a 
contemplation, believe that earth is man’s only abiding 
place? No! 


“It cannot be—each hope, each fear 

That lights the eye or clouds the brow, 
Proclaims there is a happier sphere 

Than this bleak world that holds us now.” 


POETRY. 


George D. Prentice, of the Louisville Journal, has thus 
defined Poetry : 


“A smile, a tear, a glory, a longing after the things of Eternity ! 
It lives in all created existence—in man, and every object that sur- 
rounds him. There is Poetry in the gentle influence of love and 
affection—in the brooding over the memory of other years, and in 
the thought of that glory that chains our spirits to the gates of para- 
dise. There is poetry, too, in the harmonies of nature. It glitters 
in the wave, the rainbow, the lightning and star; its cadence is 
heard in the thunder and the cataract; its sofier tones go sweetly 
up from the thousand voiced harp of the wind, the rivulet and 
forest; and the cloud and sky go floating over us to the music of 
its melodies. ° ? * * It is the soul of being. 
The earth and heaven are quickened by its spirit; and the great 
deep, in tempest and in storm, is but its accent and mysterious 
workings.” 


True as beautiful, and beautiful as true ! 


THE PRESENT. 


*“ To dream of joy, and wake to sorrow, 
Is doomed to all who love or live.”—Byron. 


Then let us enjoy ourselves while we may, for the time 
will come when imagination can no longer change the 
stern gray of life into the violet hues of poetry and 
romance. In our young days, while the harsh wisdom 
that comes from, and is born in experience and disappoint- 
ment, is yet afar off, we may laugh, love and be Etre ; 
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but when age comes, all that we can do is to fold the 
robes of philosophy about us, and sit calmly down and 
wait for that which is not of Time. 


A SIMILE, 


As leaves and flowers die, 
When autumn’s breath sweeps over all the land: 
So, friends and friendship will take wings and fly, 
When wealth forsakes, and power withdraws her hand. 


AMBITION. 


Avaunt! thou fiend—thou monster dire ! 
While I can wake the burning lyre— 
While I can touch a single string, 

Thy power I’ll own not, Fearful King ! 


My thoughts are with the past now—they are wander- 
ing far back into the recesses of other years, and how 
thickly is the way strewed with the ruins of battlement 
and tower and temple; with the ghosts of sects and 
creeds and opinions; and with the burial places of kings, 
that are now forgotton! Full many a heroic field is before 
me, where Frank and Hun, and Goth and Vandal, signal- 
ized their courage in fighting for empire, where barbaric 
valor sold life for an immortality of fame, and where man 
gave up his birth-right and his hopes of heaven, to make 
his name “a meteor in the night of years.” 

O, Ambition! thou source of so much suffering and 
anguish ! how many hearts have felt thy blighting intiu- 
ence—how many millions have been immolated at thy 
altar? But such is human destiny. We grasp after fame 
—we pursue the phantom, and in our pursuit, we strew 
the earth with the wreck of empires, and the blood of 
millions. Yet the goal is not won—the end is not accom- 
plished—and Love, and Hope, and Desire, are the shadows 
which the heart will still cast, until the sun of life shall set! 


FEMALE EDUCATION. 


“ She has finished her education,” is a remark usually 
made when a young lady, who has been six months at a 
boarding school, makes her debut in society. She has, 
perhaps, acquired a superficial knowledge of drawing, 
painting and music; but of what use, w hen married, are 
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such embellishments, if her husband have not a fortune 
that will enable him to keep domestics ? 

! am aware that a girl is considered rich, when she has 
two or three thousand dollars; but life has its mutations, 
and ere she closes her existence, she may be reduced to 
hopeless poverty. What then will avail her music, her 
drawing, and her stately aristocratic step? She has been 
taught that a boarding-school education and a thousand 
dollars, have a most potent influence in securing the 
homage and adulation of men. And they do secure the 
homage of mere fops and fortune-hunters, who have more 
impudence than ideas, and whose only redeeming quality 
is their magnificent whiskers. But what influence do dol- 
lars and cents, and a smattering of music, exert over the 
mind of a sensible man? None, whatever. When he 
marries, he wants a wife, and not a mere play-thing—he 
wants a woman that has been taught common sense, and 
not mere accomplishments. 

I have but little faith in the utility of boarding schools. 

They are too often the places at which are fostered 
those bad habits, so opposed to domestic tranquility— 
extravagance and idleness. I ask, seriously, is a modern 
boarding-school Miss qualified to “teach the young idea 
how to shoot,” or to give the tender mind a proper direc- 
tion and inclination? If not, then her natural station in 
society has been diverted to mischievous and unholy 
purposes; for nature designed woman to be man’s first 
instructor, and, consequently, if she is not educated in all 
branches of useful knowledge, and her mind elevated to 
its proper Tevel, her children will imbibe wrong concep- 
tions in relation to important facts, and society will never 
be respectable, nor its institutions useful. 


EUGENE SUE. 


Eugene Sue is a wonderful writer. He treads the 
domains of Fiction with the tread of a giant. He has a 
wide heart, full of humanity, of charity, of toleration and 
love. And yet, I regard him with a curious eye. The 
uncompromising foe of Jesuitism, he represents that mon- 
strous system of iniquity—as it is—fathomless in guile. 
But, as the eloquent advocate of the wild and visionary 
scheme of Community and Association, is he not sowing 
the wind to reap the whirlwind? That consummation 
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can never be realized only at the expense of the present 
social organization. And when the time shall come, that 
the present foundations of society must be destroyed, we 
may well tremble for the result. Woe—woe to the human 
race! France has had her Voltaire and her Rosseau, and 
may we not hope that Eugene Sue will profit by their 
history? 
THE FUTURE. 


“Oh! why should we seek to anticipate sorrow— 
Or why should the dark-rolling clouds of to-morrow 
O’ershadow the sunshine and joys of to-day.” 


We often, in anticipating the sorrows of the future, 
imbitter the happiness of the present: therefore, we should 
never wish to draw aside the veil of futurity, in order that 
we may behold upon the shores of destiny, the images ot 
events that are to come. 


LOVE. 


What is youth without love? O, Yemen!* thou art 
called the “blessed ””—and blessed art thou, with thy cool 
springs and shady valleys, to the Arab as he comes faint- 
ing from the thirsty desert; blessed art thou with thy 
flowers of a thousand hues, and birds whose songs are 
sweet as the golden harps of Paradise; and perfumes ot 
spices, and frankincense, and myrrh, and all things that 
delight the senses of the dwellers upon the united borders 
of thy sweet streams—but without love, the hearts of thy 
youths would be as the desert around thee, that burns with cter- 
nal desire. 


THE UNATTAINED. 


The merry days of childhood— 
How softly now they gleam 
Upon the page of Memory, 
Like a half-forgotten dream ! 
Who—who that hath a heart to feel, 
But sadly knoweth this: 
Those hours were full of bitterness 
And grief, as well as bliss ? 
O, when shall joy be ours? Ah, never! 
Still must we sigh, and sigh forever ! 


* Arabia Felix was anciently called Yemen. 








THE NINETEENTH CENTURY. 


I’ve stood before the altar, 
In manhood’s early prime, 
And press’d a maiden to my heart, 
And fondly call’d her mine ; 
And my soul leaped forth in gladness, 
As I held her trembling there, 
While from her lips the love-tones fell 
Like music on the air. 
And O, when wild my pulse was beating, 
I felt that earthly bliss was fleeting! 


It hath been thus, and shall be— 
The heart ne’er findeth rest ; 
But it wandereth on forever, 
Still seeking to be blest. 
And it still shall seek and find not— 
Pure bliss is never gained— 
Forever must the weary heart 
Sigh for the UNarrarnep! 
Forever! though all shrined in sorrow— 
*T will hope ’gainst hope for joy—tTo-MorRow ! 
GrorncEeTrown, Ono. 


Art. XL.— THE NINETEENTH CENTURY.* 


Men of thought and genius, men of earnest labor and 
benevolence, even, have these many, many years, been more 
solicitous to repress error than to give out truth. When 
under the closing shadows of ignorance and bigotry, the 
malignant passions, like evil beasts, first crept, and then 
stalked abroad; the strong have gone forth like mighty 
hunters, groping through the huge death-shadows, to 
drive these powers of darkness back into their old retreats. 
This was stout-hearted, but not the wiser way. These 
things of evil feared not so much the touch of steel as the 
touch of light; for its glance is swift as the thought of God, 
and its shattered arrows still find, and fasten upon, every 
lurking thing. The insidious, and the crafty, and the 
ravening, roar and seek their prey in the dark, but gladly 
slink away at the first coming of light. In the black and 


* C. Chauncey Burr, Editor. Philadelphia, 
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undefending night, the wailing child can keep at bay the 
tiger of Bengal, with a simple torch. Just suppose, for an 
instant, that the strong, and the unfearing, and the far- 
seeing men of this world had contented themselves with 
being simply torch-bearers for the age in which they lived, 
—how might the world, even now, have been flooded 
with light, so that under the whole cope of heaven, no 
place could be found for the cunning deceits and old 
abuses which have preyed upon the world. 

Well, at least one Periodical appears, which seems to 
come, not for strife, but for peace, “not for hate, but for 
love.” It means to help make up rightly this Nineteenth 
Century. It promises to be that which we have long 
desired to see,—a Press “to which the strong men,—tlie 
men of genius, among all parties, will find a welcome ;” 
in which the “right to judge” will extend only to the 
“ability and spirit of the correspondents; their opinions 
having a free and unabused circulation therein.” Its 
literature will seek to be such as might worthily be “ born 
among the ruggedest hills and wildest valleys of the 
world,” not a “ truant, giddy literature, that goes dancing 
down in some ‘green valley’ with lover’s sighs, and 
maiden’s kisses, and will not come up any more to dig in 
this rugged mountain, after knowledge and some truth.” Its 
religious tolerance is after this wise. ‘“ The strong man of 
the Calvinist faith, of the Armenian faith, of any heterodox 
faith, or of no faith at all, may freely utter himself here. 

* * * * If any poet shall be found who wishes to 
sing Calvinism a little, let him come up here, and we will 
hear him sing. If some one wants to sing Catholicism, 
come along. Let each man sing or preach the strongest 
and freshest thought within him. * * * Why shouldst 
thou hide thyself because of some man? If he is afraid 
of thy thought, let him go hide. If thou art not afraid of 
thyself, no man shall make thee a coward. Go on, then, 
throwing out thy thoughts like cannon balls. The Nine- 
teenth Century is a battle-ground, at last, for all good, brave 
men.” 

Now, such a Work does not, we trow, in its first appear- 
ing, seek those who cannot wisely measure truth, who 
find lulling music in the echo of their own thoughts, and 
screeching discord in all else, but those of a free, tolerant, 
manly temper. The world will, in time, correct its vexa- 
tion at the impiety of non-conforming belief, and follow— 
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as its wont of old—the few outrunning minds, who think 
wisely and truly, because fearlessly and heartily. Then 
will such a Work address itself to the many, in the shop, 
in the counting-room, in the office and parlor—for the 
many will be of such. 

Whatever opinions shall be found advanced in this Peri- 
odical, if it answers at all to the promise of its underta- 
king, the discordance which all free expression apparently 
gives—there to be found, will, after all, be the shortest 
road to the unity of minds in the truth. There is no evil, 
no falsity, which men, earlier or later, will not rise against, 
to burst from them like the withs of the giant. To sup- 
press thought, to tax free expression, on any subject what- 
soever, is an absurd experiment, never succeeding, but 
which the world, marvelously patient, hitherto, has kept 
repeating. 


Art. XLIII.—JOHN QUINCY ADAMS. 


Since our last issue, the nation has lost one of her 
SONS—ONE OF HER sons; for in him was manifested the 
earliest, and freshest, and strongest principle of our Na- 
tional character. Not that the majority have been, are, 
or will be, for years to come, found according with him in 
opinion and feeling, but that he was the best living embodi- 
ment of that spirit which will be impressed on the history 
of the Republic, and will, sooner or later, prevail. | 
would not intimate that he was a perfect man,—far from 
it; but his character is a good type of the Nineteenth cen- 
tury—as good as can be found among the great ones 
of the age. Look at him—at a period of life when man 
is almost universally in the helplessness of a second child- 
hood, squeamish, petulant and intolerant—standing up 
with super-human mental and physical strength, single- 
handed and alone against the combined strength of the 
nation’s delegated heroes, and receiving, calmly and 
unflinchingly, the threats of an enraged multitude. He 
breasted the contest, and stood undismayed in as violent 
a shock as ever crushed an adversary. Look at him— 
after his foes had expended all their ammunition, he rises 
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with the dignity of earth’s greatest hero, and with a word 
and a gentle wafting of his) hand, disposes one by one of 
his adversaries, and converts a nation’s anathema into a 
nation’s shout of praise. The “old man eloquent” has 
triumphed. The truthfulness of his words, sanctioned by 
the nobility of his life, sinks deeply into the people's 
heart. I am conrent :—was ever consolation in the last 
struggle with the world more truly deserved! Tuts ts raz 
END oF Eartu :—a great thought dwells on the mind as it 
passes to the higher spheres. A hero in life, a hero in 
death, and a hero in the heavens. 


Arr. XLIV.— LOVE OF MAN THE TRUE LOVE OF 
GOD. 


Tue following is one of the best pieces in the language 
it was written by Leigh Hunt, and will live forever. 


If any man say, I love God, and hateth his brother, he is a liar.—I. John, IV. 20. 


Abou Ben Adhem (may his tribe increase, ) 
Awoke one night from a deep dream of peace, 

And saw within the moonlight in his room, 

Making it rich and like a lily in bloom, 

An angel writing in a book of gold ; 

Exceeding peace had made Ben Adhem bold, 

And to the presence in the room he said, 

‘* What writest thou?” The vision raised its head, 
And with a look, made all of sweet accord, 
Answered, “ the names of those who love the Lord.” 
“And is mine one?” said Abou. ‘“ Nay, not so,” 
Replied the angel. Abou spoke more low, 

But cheerily still ; and said,—* I pray thee, then, 
Write me as one that loves his fellow men.” 

The angel wrote and vanished. The next night 

He came again with a great wakening light, 

And show’d the names whom love of God had blest, 
And lo! Ben Adhem’s name led all the rest! 
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Art. XLV.—EDITOR’S PLACE. 





THE ANTI-RENTERS. 


On the first of March, there was a mass meeting of the so-called friends of Equal Rights. 
of Delaware county, New York. An Anti-Rent Association was organized, and the objects 
thereof declared :— 

1. The eradication of the present system of Land Monopoly, as entailed upon this coun 
try by British Feudalism; 

2. To seek a redress of the grievances complained of by the tenants holding lease land, 
and especially to advocate the passage of a law compelling landlords to prove valid titles 
in themselves to the large tracts of land held by them, which we have good reason to be 
lieve were obtained by them through fraud and deception; 

3. To advocate the freedom of the Public Lands, whether held by a State or the United 
States, in limited quantities, to actual settlers; 

4. Toexempt the homestead of every family, to a specified amount, from future debts 
and mortgages. 

In the preamble to the resolutions passed upon this occasion, they say :—* As the tenantry 
of the soil of this country, we have many legal and equitable rights to obtain to place us 
upon an equality with the agricultural portion of our fellow-citizens, in those parts of the 
State where the freedom of the soil is enjoyed, and to which we are justly entitled as 
American Freemen, and of which we have been divested by a most abominable and debasing 
leasehold system, a blighting relic of European Feudalism, imposed upon our forefathers 
and ourselves, by a cunning and crafty landed aristocracy.” 

Resolutions were passed thanking His Excellency John Young for “ his manly and inde 
pendent course in respect to the various matters which have come before him in reference 
to our priaciples ;” and also the Hon. Mike Walsh, of the city of New York, for his ** bold 
and independent efforts to sustain and better the condition of the working classes” 

Dr. Boughton, one of the liberated prisoners, was present, and made a most eloquent 
speech. ** The fearless O’Conner, with his compatriots, who but a short time ago received 
mock trials and unjust sentences,” were also there, with armor burnished, to renew the 
contest. 

I must say that the justice of forcing the people of a State or county to pay rent to nou- 
resident landholders, is not apparent tome. 1 do not believe a man has a right to land 
Which he does not and cannot personally occupy. Suppose all of Delaware county is held 
by those who do not improve it—it follows that the whole population is at the mercy ot 
the landlord, and liable to be driven from the county en masse, at the will, may be. of a 
singleindividual. Extend the principle, and it is found that one person can annihilate the 
whole human family, provided he can acquire a legal title to all the earth. How easy’ 
therefore, can this system of landlordry be proved absurd! Another view of the subject 
is, that no man has aright to pursue such a course as will unnecessarily diminish the 
means of happiness to others. Now, if a capitalist goes into a new country and buys all 
the best land, does he not diminish the means of happiness which the people thereof 
would enjoy, did he confine his purchase to a respectable farm? This principle also proves 
land monopoly absurd. A third principle is, that God designed man to improve the earth 
80 as to be most favorable to human happiness. The system of Land Monopoly is opposed 
to this design, because tenants have not the inducement to improve the earth, to drain the 
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marshes, &c., Which they would have were they the owners of the soil they occupy, and 


provided with permanent homes. A community liable at any moment to be turned jnty 
‘he streets, will not be found disposed to make improvements which there is no certain, 
they will be permitted to enjoy. Here, then, the design of God is frustrated by the fen 
who mosopolize the gifts He has made to all mankind. Indeed, no one can think of thc 
subject a moment without stumbling on the proof of the absurdity of the system of Lan. 
Monopoly. 











CONSERVATISM. 

The following, contributed to the National Era by W. D. Gallagher, is decidedly jy 
genious. What better symbol of Conservatism than the owl that fears the day and loves 
the night; that hides himself in the early morn, and comes forth as the shades of darkness 
settle overall things? So the Conservative;—he retires when light is seen to beain along 
the horizon of Progress; he is silent then;—but when this light grows dim, he elevates }\\: 
head and utters most uncertain sounds, very much like the hootings of the owl. There js 
no bird that makes such dead and soulless music as that of this one; and there is no m:: 
who seems so destitute of fresh, warm, glowing feelings, as he who turns his back upo. 
all progress, and clings to olden forms and olden institutions, with all their falsehood ay 
allthe darkness and gloom in which they enshroud the souls of men. 

And what better symbol of Progress than the eagle, that not only loves the light, 
flies right into the face of the sun, screaming, as he dashes upward and onward, * Light— 
more light still!” But read the poem :— 























The Owl, he fareth well And what cares he how dim 




















In the shadows of the Night; For the Eagle it may be? 
And it puzzles him to tell 
Why the Eagle loves the Light, It clothes him from the cold, 
It keeps his larders full; 
Away he floats—away, And he loves the darkness old, 
From the forest, dim and old, To the Eagle all so dull. 
Where he pass’d the garish day :— 
The Night doth make him bold! But the dawn is in the east— 
And the shadows disappear; 
The wave of his downy wing, And at once his timid breast 
As he courses round about, Feels the presence of a fear. 
Disturbs no sleeping thing 
That he findeth in his route. He resists;—but all in vain! 
The clear Light is not for him; 
The moon looks o’er the hill, So he hastens back again 
And the vale grows softly light; To the forest old and dim. 
And the cock, with greeting shrill, 
Wakes the echoes of the night. Through his head strange fancies run 
For he cannot comprehend 
But the moon—he knoweth well Why the moon, and then the sun, 
Its old familiar face; Up the heavens should ascend,— 
And the cock—it doth but tell, 
Poor tool! its resting place. When the old and quiet Night, 
With its shadows dark and deep, 
And as still as the spirit of Death And the half-revealing light 
On the air his pinions play;— Of its stars, he'd ever keep. 
There's not the noise of a breath, 
As he grapples with his prey. And he hooteth loud and long :— 
But the Eagle greets the day, 
Oh, the shadowy Night for him! And on pinions bold and strong, 


lt bringeth him fare and glee; Like a Roused Thought, sweeps awéy 
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CRIME. 


Ir is gratifying to observe a gradual diminution of crime in almost every State in the 
Union. It proves the increase of knowledge and virtue among the mass. In New Jersey, 
the number of prisoners received at the state prison during the year was 90. Discharges 
were, by expiration of sentence, 81; pardon, 20; death, 2; escape, 1—104. The number in 
the prison, December 31, 1847, was 153—a decrease of 14 on the number of that date of 1846 
To the discharged prisoners, there has been paid for extra work, $598 43. The prison, be- 
sides sustaining the expense of supporting the prisoners, has furnished, in cash, towards 
the erection of the new wing, $4,500, and the further sum, expended in repair and the pur- 
chase of machinery, $1,639 52, leaving a cash balance on hand, at the close of the year, of 
$1,033 29. The new wing to the building has been completed at a cost of $9,500. 

The annual abstract of returns of the keepers of jails and overseers of the house of cor 
rection, in Massachusetts, for the year ending November, 1847, has been published. The 
number of prisoners in Boston is stated at 3500, or more than three-fourths of the whole 
number. Salem, 226; Lowell, 201; New Bedford, 177; Worcester, 145; Dedham, 115; 
Taunton, 113; and twelve other jails from 78 down to Nantucket 2. The crimes were— 
adultery and lewd conduct, 143; assault, 469; burglary, 54; forgery, 10; homicide, 2; in 
temperance, 1721; keeping or passing counterfeit money, 43; perjury, 4; rape, 5; vagrancy, 
184; all other criminal offences, 2586. Total commitments to jails and houses of correc- 
tion for crimes, 6206. 

In Ohio, crime is on the decrease; for while the population is increasing rapidly, the 
number of State Prisons is diminishing, as is seen from the report in J847. The largest 
number of convicts in prison at any one time during the past year, was 498; the smallest 
number was 445. The average number during the year has been 461. During the prior 
year, the highest number of convicts at any one time was 502; the smallest number, 459; 
average, 479. From this the gratifying fact is presented, that there has been a considerable 
diminution in the number of convicts this year, from the number in prison during the past 
year. 


CHEAP POSTAGE. 


The following, from the Democratic Review, is worthy of more than a passing thought 

“It is singular that, considering the circumstances of the condition of the United States 
as compared with Great Britain, the amount of correspondence bet ween individuals should 
be so much less in America thanin England. The population of Great Britain, according 
to the census of 1841, was °6,711,059, of whom 12,127,405 were over 20 years of age; of 
these, 41 per cent. were unable to read and write, leaving but 7,155.169 persons who enjoy 
the advantages of a post office. These transmit through the mai! 204,000,000 letters per 
annum, or 28} letterseach. In the United States there are, according to the census, 5,892, 
206 free white persons over 20 years who can read and write; and these, it appears, in 
1844 mailed but 27.831,039 letters, or 43 each; and this year of all sorts, 55,000,000 letters, 
or about nine letters each, being one-third only of the quantity of letters mailed per capita 
in Great Britain. If the people of this country should write each as many as those of 
England, there would be 165,000,000 mailed; and, at two cents each, would give a revenue 
of $3,200,000, equal to the revenue of the present year. 


MICHIGAN LEGISLATURE. 


Tue Legislature now in session at the new capital, is looking to improvement and pro- 
gress. The Speaker, Hon. A. W. Buell, has introduced a bill for the establishment of a 
Scientific Observatory, under the patronage of the Detroit Young Men’s Society. It pro- 
poses to grant to this Society ten sections of the Salt Spring Lands, for this praiseworthy 
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object, by taking security that the proceeds of their sale will be faithfully expended. Ti» 
lands are to be sold at a rate of not less than four dollars per acre, which will give $25,g) 
A correspondent of the Detroit Free Press has no doubt that the bill will pass. 

The Legislature are also entertaining the Homestead Exemption question, and the probs 
bility is, that the homes of the people of Michigan will be secured from the improvidence 
of imprudent fathers and husbands. Why should mothers and children be so in the coy 
trol of worthless men, as to be forced by their imprudences into destitution and oe? 
Have not women and children rights, as well as men? And what principle of justice or soup; 
policy should place their happiness, and their very lives, in the hands of worthless men? 
And yet the existing laws of the land regard not the interests of the helpless, who cons: 
tute a vast majority of the people; but rather say to them, you are the property of your 
husbands and fathers, and you must follow them to death, if their recklessness wil] carn 
you there! Here we see the sublime philanthropy of the law! 


eS 


TREATY WITH MEXICO. 


Tue Treaty recently despatched to Mexico for approval, is said to give us 751,144 squar 
miles additional to the 100,000 square miles heretofore acquired by the annexation of Texas 
Now, let the question be soberly answered—Of what benefit will this additional territor 
be tous? Willit not be an absolute curse? It will require a large increase of our standin: 
army to keep the people in subjection, the expense of which cannot, by any means, be 
frayed by taxing the new provinces, The moral influence of keeping up a larger standin: 
army, will be most pernicious—which the whole territory of Mexico cannot compensate 
Good men had looked forward to the time when our army would be annihilated as a use 
less expense, a useless falsehood; but the treaty is likely, not only to perpetuate this mo: 
Strous evil, but also to increase its power. The new territory is to be, therefore, an abs 
lute curse to us. Besides, we have no right to it. The people who now, or may hereafter 
inhabit it, have the sole right to it, and can control it as they please. If they should pr 
pose annexation to this country, I would welcome them, because they would come witha 
free, good will, and be a benefit, instead of a burden tous. But now we know not whe 
dependence to place upon the inhabitants of the new territory; and it is very evident the 
are unfit for free institutions. We better, therefore, let them remain in their adapted ele 
ment, until they develop themselves out of it, and ask a political consociation with us. 


a 


CHURCH AUTHORITY. 


Tue following, from a recent number of the New Englander, is somewhat more truth{fu 
than I expected to find a passage on such a subject, from such a source :— 

“ Nearly related to this is the question of church authority and of private judgment 
Doubtless there is just so much authority in the decisions of thé past, as private judgmer: 
can reasonably accept. More there cannot be. For to what do the advocates of churc! 
authority appeal, but to private judgment? They ask us, in fact, to give up private judc 
ment; in which, it will be perceived, they set open the whole question. And what do 
on the other side, in asserting private judgment, but allow it for granted that there are 
reasous and authorities under which we are to judge? * * * Now we have it befor 
us On one side, to shut our eyes and accept the law of the past, which, if we do, we use our 
will to sacrifice our understanding—which is the most unmanly and basest kind of thrai 
dom. Then, on the other, seeing that a tyrant is set up, who requires us, first of all, to put 
out our own eyes, we rebel, weeven scout his impendent assumptions. So we have, on one 
hand, men who have lost their liberty; on the other, men who have lost their reverence 
One class have their souls entombed under church authority; the other, torn from the past, 
are living as vagrant atoms in the open space of time, till the hunger of inanity and isols- 
tion kills them,” 
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ROBERT OWEN.—With remarkable industry, this philanthropist is still pressing his 
system of social reorganization upon the attention of the world. He is on the verge of 
four score years of age, and still maintains an extraordinary freshness and vigor of mind. 
He has, for more than half a century, been devoted to the world’s good, and has experi- 
enced reverses and disappointments that would kill out the hope and the energy of ordi- 
nary men. But with a faith in his own views, and constancy in promulgating them, 
perhaps never before known among men, he is still the same trusting, believing, God- 
strengthened being that he was when in the period of youth and early manhood. 

He ig now writing for two—and I know not how many more of the first publications 
of England:—in one he speaks to the Premier of the nation, giving him lessons on the 
power of “ circumstances” in making the people good or bad ; on the “errors of latitude 
and longitude” which divide mankind and array them in hostility to each other, and on 
the duty of the legislators of a State, to seek, above all things, the “ well-placing” of the 
people, in order to make them happy. In the other, he is addressing the people them. 
selves, giving them the advice of a friend, in which he seems, like David of old, giving 
his farewell counsel to those to whom he feels a deep responsibility. 

Whatever may be his religious views, Robert Owen is more of a Christian than a 
majority of those professing Christ, because he ** goes about, doing good,” in which con- 
sists the essence of Christianity, It is not so much what peculiar views a man may hold, 
as it is the feeling and conduct of an individual, that makes him a Christian. If he feels 
the earnest, holy feelings, and does the will of his Heavenly Father, he is one of His, and 
will reap the reward. Who so modestly, quietly, earnestly and conscientiously, has pet 
severed in doing what he considers his duty, as this Robert Owen, the hero-philanthropist 
who, at the age of seventy-seven, feels his cheek burning, glowing with love to his 
fellow men. 


Tue SisteR Ports.—Miss Alice and Miss Phebe Carey have written more abundantly 
for the last two years, and, I may safely say, as much to their credit and the good of the 
reader, as any other two poets of the land, male or female. They write with great facility 
Their numbers seem to flow like unobstructed harmonies. They are deeply imbued with 
the spirit of philanthropy, and hence their productions have a warmth which it is always 
good to feel. They have yet written but a small part of what they are destined to furnish 
the world, and an indiscriminate praise is perhaps premature. 

A poem by Miss Alice, recently published in the Herald, entitled ** Legend of St. Mary,” 
was marred by several typographical errors. The errors were of such a character as to 
escape even a careful reading, and re-reading “ by copy.” Reference was made to this on 
the Cover of the March number. 


Cottece Statistics.—The number of Colleges and Theological Seminaries in the New 
England, Western, and Middle States, is as follows: 

Colleges, 110; Theological Seminaries, 30. 14 of these Colleges, and 6 of these Theo- 
logical Seminaries, are in New England. The whole number of students in these Colleges 
is not far from 8,000; in 12 of the New England Colleges the number of undergraduates in 
1847 was 1,869, being 60 less than during the previous year. The number of graduates from 
these 12 Colleges curing the year, was 446; during the previous year, 389; from all the Col- 
jeges, about 1,000. The whole number of graduates since the organization of these Col 
leges, is 19,558. In 11 Theological Seminaries, the number of students during the year 
was about 585; which is a falling off of about one-sixth since 1836. 


Prac Lanps.—In the table annexed to the Report of the Secretary of the Treasury, is 
the following official statement: 


Acres of surveyed land, ready for Sale 2... 0... sseeccecececccesecesceseces 241,391,138 
East of the Rocky Mountains, and west of the Mississippi, exclusive of lowa.478,540,707 
West of the Rocky Mountains, to the 49th degree of North latitude........697,086,098 
Emigrant Indian Lands North of the Missouri and Arkansas.............. 132,295,685 
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LITERARY NOTICE. 


PaReENoLoGicat Discvssion.—Dr. Buchanan’s replies to the objections adduced by Rey. Dr 
Rice—and Dr. R. D. Mussey, Prof. of Surgery, &c., in the Ohio Medical College; being , 
sketch of four public lectures. Cropper & Son. Cincinnati. , 


Professor Buchanan has demonstrated before this community his talent and tact as , 
disputant, as well as a searcher after and discoverer of truth. In Dr. Rice he found , 
champion of several closely contested fields, and met him like a giant. These leciures 
were given to vast crowds of eager listeners. If I were to criticise the Doctor, I shou! 
say that a little more study of brevity—under the advice of Shakspeare, that “brevity is the 
soul of wit;” and ofa learned judge, that “brevity is the true test of greatness,” would great! 
aid him and his cause. 

In his second lecture, after noticing a misrepresentation of Dr. Rice, by quoting fro 
Combe a sentence, the meaning of which could only be known by the context, he says 


“The whole of Dr. Rice’s lecture is as objectionable as the portions which we have ex. 
amined. 1 find, upon examination, that it presents about thirty-three prominent ideas 
positions, which I now propose to review and examine thoroughly, leaving no stone 
turned that is of sufficient magnitude to be visible. 

“ Of these thirty-three positions, eleven, or one-third of the whole, consist of direct mis 
representations, nine may be regarded as scientific blunders, five are mere specimens 
what, for want of a better name, may be styled mere trifling or flummery—that is, pas 
sages without point or substance, arranged to produce a delusive effect. There are 
two or three arguments in this discourse, of two or three hours’ length, together with ty 
evasions,two attempts at criticism, and an appeal to authority. It is thus summed up 

“1 Appeal to authorities, 
“2 Attempts at criticism, 
“2 Evasions, 

“3 Arguments, 

“5 Flummeries, 

“9 Scientific blunders, 

“11 Misrepresentations—T otal, 33. 

‘The first eight positions which attracted my notice, belong to the class of misrepr: 
sentations. 


































“No. J. He charges phrenologists with teaching, that if men had the right moral organs 
they could have no nsed of moral teaching. This ie utterly untrue. Phrenologists are th: 
most earnest and profoundly philosophical advocates of education of the present age. \ 
such sentiment can be found anywhere in phrenological writings. Spurzheim says tha 
those who possess moral precepts in their interior, do not need exterior laws or precepts 
to guide them; and out of this simple truism, which is merely a self evident propositio: 
this charge has been fabricated. It is well known that all of our organs are dependent 
upon education, and languish or become absorbed when deprived of proper culture. Ti: 
necessity of education for all the organs is so essential a doctrine of phrenology, and ar 
80 prominently set forth, as to render this misrepresentation utterly inexcusable. 

“No.2. It was said that Spurzheim’s catechism is an opposition to the Bible. The as 
sertion was not proved by any quotation, and cannot be proved. Is it not strange, the: 
after so many eminent Christians have studied the phrenological writings, the glaring fact 
of their inconsistency with the Bible should have escaped their notice, and should have 
been reserved to be demonstrated by one who confesses that he knows very little of the 
science, and whose ignorance thereof is so apparent? ”’ * * * 

“No.3. The assertion that phrenologists do not admit the Bible account of man’s fall. 
moral character, &c., has not been supported by proof, and needs only to be stamped es « 
slander. It implies that phrenologists are all infidels, and, indeed, it was indirectly inti 
mated that they were: grave charges of this kind, adduced without proof, and in face o! 


OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 


the most notorious facts, are as disgraceful to the assailant as they are harmless to the 
assailed. If any phrenological writers have aimed to discard or deny the authority of the 
Bible, they have escaped my notice. The references to the Bible contained in the writings 
of phrenologists, are made in an unexceptionable manner. It is appealed to and com- 
mented upon freely by various phrenological writers, just as it is by other Christians who 
are not acquainted with the science. 

“No.4. The assertion that phrenologists propose to dispense with religious means and 

influences, is but another form of the same slander—unsustained by any proof—unwar- 
ranted by any thing in the writings of phrenological teachers, and demonstrating a dis- 
craceful recklessness of assertion. 
4 No. 5, virtually refutes the four preceding slanders, by asserting that phrenologists are 
all Theologians, that they wish to instruct clergymen in their duty, and that they propose 
materially to change the interpretation of the Scriptures. Phrenologists began their obser- 
vations as naturalists merely—-they were assailed by bigotry on account of the supposed 
irreligious tendency of their science, and were obliged to define their positions and views 
--for doing which, they. have been called arrogant. The assertion that phrenologists pro- 
pose to change the interpretation of the Scriptures, is another addition to this mass of 
puerility and falsehood. If phrenologists would abandon the different denominations to 
which they belong, and agree to establish a new church, they mizht then possibly have a 
phrenological system of interpretation different from the other systems which they now 
recognize. It is true that phrenologists, like geologists and astronomers, will not be likely 
to admit any interpretation of Scripture which is contradictory to the plain facts of phys- 
ical science.” * * * 

“No. 6,7. The sixth and seventh positions embody charges of misrepresentation against 
myself, affirming that he said nothing even remotely or distantly akin to that which be has 
becn charged with saying. This has been answered. I have proved by his auditors that 
he did say that the Bible * contains all that is necessary for us to know of ourselves ’--that 
he did warn us against the celusive influence of science and philosophy, which originated 
from other sources than the Bible--that he did pronounce phrenology an infidel and demo- 


ralizing science, and that he did assail phrenologists by the intimation that they would 
become as bad in their individual characters as the demoralizing science which they advo- 


cated. He now retracts the position that science and philosophy exert a corrupting influ- 
ence on religion, and claims to have condemned only false science and false philosophy. 
He admits, too, that there may be natural science not founded on the Bible which is true 
and beneficial.” * = = 

“No. 8,9. The next batch of misrepresentations is a continuation of the previous effort 
to produce discord and jealousy between the cultivators of science and the members of his 
church. He made a labored defence of the Presbyterian church, as if it had been assailed, 
and represented me as accusing that whole church of opposition to science and of perse- 
cuting bigotry. This stratagem renders still more conspicuous the object which he has in 
view of impeding scientific investigation, by rendering this whole matter a party question, 
and rendering the friends of true science as obnoxious as possible. I have not assailed his 
church or any other church of the present day; and his vindication, therefore, was wholly 
gratuitous.” * * * 

“The paltry stratagem of representing this as an attack upon the Presbyterian church, 
and transferring my strictures upon himself to a church of which he cannot claim to be the 
standard, was appropriately carried out, by introducing the French revolution as a speci- 
men of the party of progress, to which he stood now opposed. Might I ask, what influ- 
ence had phrenology upon the French revolution? ” * * * 

“In this reference to the French revolution, Dr. R. reminds me of a recent anecdote now 
current: An old gentleman, not much addicted to progress, leaving his home in an eastern 
State, on a short journey, soon arrived at a railroad, along which ran the wires of the 
magnetic telegraph. The railroad and the telegraph, which he was compelled to believe, 
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as he saw them in operation, afforded him abundant food for wonder. He gazed long on 
the telegraphic wires, wondering how the news was transmitted, and making many ex. 
clamations of astonishment, At length, while he was gazing at the wires, the railroad 
cars came thundering over a bridge, in the distance, and brought out the exclamation— 
* Dear me! what a thundering noise the telegraph makes in carrying the news!’ Thys 
Dr. R., in watching the progress of moderna science, and the electric flash of thought from 
nation to nation, exclaims—Dear me! what an awful tumult these modern procressiy- 
sciences produced in France—before they were born. 

“No. 10. His tenth position was a reckless misrepresentation—-charging his opponen:s 
the phrenologists, with being a fickle set of persons, never able to arrive at the truth—the,; 
progress consisting merely of abandoning their principles, which were but temporarily i, 
and running after the last humbug. Phrenologists, as a body, have never abandoned any 
important principle of their science.” * * * 

“No. 11. His eleventh position, that the power of organs is proportioned to their siz: 
with little or no reference to any other modifying influence, is a shameful misrepresent, 
tion. This position was not abruptly and distinctly assumed. He presented, in his re 
marks, the true proposition, that ‘ size, ceteris paribus, is the measure of power,’ but endea 
vored to produce the impression that the other qualities alluded to by the expression ceter: 
paribus, (such as temperament, education, excitement, circulation, health, &c.,) were of < 
little importance as to be almost unworthy of notice, and labored to produce the im 
sion that, practically speaking, size was the true and efficient criterion of the relative pow: 
of organs.” 


From the Young America. 
THE UNSOLD LANDS. 


BY A. J. H. DUGANNE. 

































« The United States claim to own more than 1.000,000,000 acres of unsettled lands.”-—s¢ 
ate documents, 466, XX1Xth Congress, Ist Session. 


A billion of acres of unsold land 
Are lying in grievous dearth; 

And millions in the image of God 
Are starving all over the earth! 

O! tell me, ye sons of America, 

How much men’s souls are worth! 


Ten hundred millions of acres good, 
That never knew spade or plow-~ 

And a million of souls in this goodly land 
Are pining in want, I trow; 

And orphans crying for bread this day, 

And widows in misery bow ! 


To whom do these acres of land belong? 
And why do they thriftiess lie? 

And why is the widuw’s lament unheard? 
And stifled the orphan’s cry? 

And why is the poor-house and prison full, 
And the gallows-tree built high? 


Those millions of acres belong to Man! 
And his claim is, that he needs! 

And his title is signed by the hand of God— 
Our God, who the raven feeds. 

And the starving soul of each famished man, 
At the throne of justice pleads! 


Ye may not heed it, ye haughty men, 
Whose hearts as rocks are cold-—- 

But the time shal! come when the fiat of God 
In thunder shall be told! 

For the voice of the great I AM hath said, 

That “ the land shall not be sold.” 

























